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NORTM  A15IERICAN  mHIAI^iS. 

CONVERSATION  I. 


INDIAN    GOVERNMENT  —  CHIEFS  —  COUNCILS • 
LA  WS — PUNISH3IE  NTS . 


Caroline. — Mother,  when  will  you  tell  us 
more  about  the  Indians?  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  were  talking  about  then"u  I  want  to  hear 
the  rest. 

Mother. — Call  your  sister  and  brothers,  my 
dear,  and  we  will  talk  about  them  now.  Well, 
my  dear  children,  where  shall  we  begin?  What 
more  do  you  wish  to  know  about  the  Indians? 

Samuel. — What  is  their  form  of  government, 
Mother? 

Mother. — It  may  very  properly  be  called  a 
democracy.  Can  vou  tell  me  what  that  is, 
Eliza? 

Eliza. — It  is  that  in  which  all  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

Mother. — Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  de- 
mocracy.    Can  you  describe  them,  Samuel? 

Samuel. — A   simple  democracy  is  that  in 

VOL.    II,  1 
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which  the  power  is  exercised  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  assembled  in  one  place.  A  re- 
presentative democracy  is  that  in  which  the 
people  choose  persons  from  among  themselves, 
and  give  them  power  to  make  and  execute  laws 
in  their  name.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  representative  democracy;  that  of 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  was  a  simple 
democracy. 

Eliza. — But  the  Indians  have  kings  and  chiefs. 
How  then  can  their  government  be  called  a  de- 
mocracy? 

Mother. — They  have  kings  and  chiefs;  but 
they  are  not  born  into  power,  like  the  kings  of 
Europe.  They  have  properly  no  authority  but 
what  is  given  them  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  people,  on  account  of  their  worth,  or  the 
influence  they  have  acquired  by  their  good  con- 
duct or  bravery.  Their  authority,  however,  is 
often  absolute,  while  they  exercise  it;  but  when 
they  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  their  trust, 
their  power  can  be  taken  away. 

John. — Mother,  when  the  Indians  meet  to- 
gether, do  they  all  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  government? 

Mother. — They  allow  no  inequality  among 
them,  except  what  arises  from  age,  or  great 
qualifications  for  council  or  for  war. 

Eliza. — What  is  their  council.  Mother? 

Mother. — Every  chief  has  his  council,  which 
consists  of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  na- 
tion; though  every  member  of  the  tribe  or  na- 
tion is  allowed  to  attend,  and  have  a  voice  in 
the  council. 
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Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  more  like  a  representative  democracy.  That 
is  like  our  congress  and  state  legislatures. 

Mother. — Not  exactly,  my  son.  There  are 
no  formal  elections:  the  members  of  these  coun- 
cils take  their  seats  rather  by  common  consent. 
However,  it  may  perhaps  be  called  a  mixture  of 
the  two  forms  of  republican  government. 

Eliza. — I  think  this  form  of  government  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  time 
of  the  judges. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear,  these  judges  were 
raised  to  power  by  their  own  merits,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people.  The  Indian  council  is 
very  much  like  the  grand  council  of  the  Jews, 
called  the  Sanhedrim.  *  It  is,  like  that,  com- 
posed of  the  oldest  and  wisest  men  of  the  na- 
tion. The  chief,  like  the  high  priest,  sits  in 
the  middle.  The  council  sit  on  each  hand,  form- 
ing half  a  circle.  William  Penn  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  an  Indian  council  which 
was  held  when  he  first  made  a  treaty  with  them. 
He  says  the  chief  undertakes  nothing  of  mo- 
ment, either  making  war,  concluding  peace,  or 
buying  and  selling,  without  consulting  his  coun- 
cil. "  'Tis  admirable,"  says  he,  "  to  see  how 
powerful  the  chiefs  are,  and  yet  how  they  move 
by  the  breath  of  the  people."  In  this  council 
the  chief  sat  in  the  middle,  and  the  old  wise 
men  on  each  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 
Behind  these,  in  the  same  form,  sat  the  younger 
people.  You  will  see  a  representation  of  their 
council  in  this  picture. 

*  See  Nevin's  Biblical  Antiquities,  p.  239. 
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Caroline, — Don't  they  get  noisy  in  these 
councils,  Mother? 

Mother. — No,  my  dear,  they  behave  with 
great  propriety.  They  are  solemn  and  serious 
in  their  pubUc  assemblies;  aifd  while  one  is 
speaking,  the  rest  keep  perfect  silence.  They 
consider  it  the  greatest  impropriety  for  one  to 
interrupt  another  while  he  is  'speaki-ng;  and  so 
it  is.'  You  may  learn  good  manners,  in  this 
respect,  my  dear  children,  by  tlje  wild  natives 
of  the  forest.  An  Indian  chief  once  cut  off  the 
head  of  one  of  his  men  for  interrupting  him 
while  speaking,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
speech,  as  though  nothing  had  happened;  so 
much  do  they  abhor  this  kind  of  ill  manners. 

Eliza. — Mother,  do  the  Indian  chiefs  have 
pay,  'like  the  great  men  in  our  government? 

Mother. — No,  my  dear;  their  great  men  are 
often  poorer  than  the  common  people.  Many 
of  them  give  away  the  presents  they  receive; 
leaving  nothing  for  themselves.  They  get  no- 
thing from  their  own  people.  They  are  raised 
to  office  only  by  their  merit.  Their  only  au- 
thority is  the  esteem  of  the  people;  and  their 
power  is  gone  when  that  is  lost. 

Samuel. — The  Indians  are  divided  into  tribes, 
and  have  a  chief  over  each.  That  is  very  much 
like  the  Israelites. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  and  there  is  another 
resemblance,  which  is  still  more  striking.  Among 
the  Israelites,  every  tribe  was  represented  by 
some  animal,  the  figure  of  which  was  used  as 
their  standard.  Thus,  the  badge  or  mark  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  lion;  Dan  was 
1* 
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known  by  a  serpent;  Isaachas  by  an  ass;  and 
Benjamin  by  a  wolf.  So  the  Indian  tribes  are 
known  by  the  eagle  tribe,  the  panther  tribe;  the 
tribes  of  the  tiger,  buffalo,  bear,  deer,  rackoon, 
&,c.  But  neither  the  Jews  nor  Indians  pay  any 
religious  worship  to  these  animals. 

Eliza.—  Why,  Mother,  that  is  very  curious, 
that  the  Israelites  and  Indians  should  be  so  much 
alike.     Do  the  Indian  councils  make  laws? 

Mother. — No;  they  make  no  laws.  The 
tribes  are  governed  by  well  known  customs, 
that  have  long  existed  among  them.  These 
answ-er  all  the  purposes  of  laws.  The  business 
of  the  councils  is  to  discuss  and  decide  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  among  them. 

John. — -Do  they  have  any  punishments,  Mo- 
ther? 

Mother. — Yes;  they  punish  such  as  offend 
against  their  established  customs. 

Eliza. — Don't  they  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
Mother? 

Mother. — They  do  not  generally  go  through 
the  form  of  a  trial.  Both  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment is,  in  most  cases,  left  to  the  head  chief. 
Sometimes  the  chief  whips  a  criminal,  and  some- 
times puts  him  to  death,  inth  his  own  hand. 
This,  however,  he  seldom  does,  except  in  cases 
of  a  public  nature.  Offences  against  individuals 
are  generally  left  to  be  punished  by  the  person 
injured.  Theft  is  sometimes  punished  in  this 
way.  A  French  missionary,  in  Canada,  saw 
a  young  warrior  cruelly  beating  a  young  wo- 
man with  a  club.  He  asked  him  why  he  was 
beating  her  so.     The  young  Indian  said  that  she 
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was  his  sister,  and  she  had  been  guilty  of  steal- 
ing; and  he  must  put  her  to  death,  tu  save  him 
and  his  family  from  the  horrid  disgrace  she  had 
brought  upon  them.  Do  you  remember,  my 
dear  "Eliza,  how  murder  was  punished  among 
the  Israelites? 

Eliza. — Yes,  Mother;  the  relations  of  the 
person  killed  always  took  the  life  of  the  mur- 
derer. "  The  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  The  avenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay 
the  murderer;  when  he  meeteth  him,  he  shall 
slay  him."  Numbers,  35: 18,  19.  Mr.  Nevin, 
in  his  Biblical  Antiquities,  says,  "  In  the  ear- 
liest  times,  it  was  left  altogether  to  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  person  that  had  been  killed  to 
execute  punishment  upon  the  murderer.  In  the 
common  sentiment  of  society,  this  was  not  only 
his  right,  but  his  duty  also;  so  that  disgrace 
and  reproach  fell  upon  him  if  he  failed  to  per- 
form it.  Hence  it  became  with  such  a  one  a 
great  point  of  honor  not  to  leave  the  blood  of  his 
kinsman  unavenged."* 

Mother. — If  Mr.  Nevin  had  been  speaking  of 
the  Indians,  he  could  not  have  better  described 
the  custom  as  it  exists  among  them.  They  also 
consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  their  relations;  and  they  will  keep  their  an- 
ger  for  years,  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  en- 
dure incredible  hardships,  till  they  are  satisfied. 
But  sometimes  they  accept  some  other  satisfac- 
tion than  the  life  of  the  murderer.  In  some 
cases,  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man  will 

*  Biblical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
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let  the  murderer  go,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
bringing  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  his 
friends.  In  one  of  the  north  western  tribes, 
a  few  5^ears  ago,  one  Indian  provoked  another, 
by  calling  him  some  hard  name;  for  which  the 
other  killed  him.  When  the  friends  of  the  man 
killed  had  prepared  his  body  for  burial,  the  one 
who  killed  him  went  and  dug  a  grave  wide 
enough  for  two  men.  After  the  body  was  put 
into  the  grave,  he  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
offered  his  knife  to  the  friends  of  the  dead  man, 
saying  to  each,  as  he  passed  it  round,  "My 
friend,  I  have  killed  your  brother.  You  see  I 
have  made  a  grave  wide  enough  for  both  of  us. 
I  am  now  ready  and  willing  to  sleep  with  him." 
But  as  each  in  his  turn  refused  to  take  the  knife, 
he  rose,  and  said  to  them  all,  "  Trouble  me  no 
more,  then,  about  this  business,  now  or  here- 
after. I  shall  do  again  as  I  have  done,  if  any 
of  you  venture  to  give  me  the  same  provoca- 
tion." If  the  relations  of  the  man  killed  are 
all  females,  the  murderer  is  more  likely  to  go 
unpunished.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  glad  to 
make  up  the  loss  of  her  husband  or  son,  by 
adopting  the  one  who  killed  him,  as  hef  ser- 
vant. 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  how  can  she  be  so  un- 
feeling! How  could  a  woman  bear  the  sight  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  her  husband  or  her 
son! 

Mother. — I  suppose  they  are  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  war  and  blood  from  their  childhood, 
that  they  do  not  regard  the  crime  of  murder 
with  the  same  horror  which  we  do.     And  in 
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heathen  lands,  generally,  human  life  is  held 
much  less  sacred  than  it  is  where  public  senti- 
ment is  moulded  by  the  mild  and  humanizing 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  village  of  La 
Chine,  about  nine  miles  from  Blontreal,  in  1793, 
there  were  two  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  noted 
for  his  great  strength,  and  the  other  because  he 
was  uncommonly  tall.  As  they  met  one  day, 
the  tall  man  insulted  the  other,  so  that  he  got 
angry.  "  You  have  called  me  a  coward,  truly," 
said  he,  "  but  you  will  never  do  it  again;"  and 
lie  drew  his  knife,  and  stabbed  him,  so  that  he 
fell  dead  at  his  side.  The  whole  village  came 
together,  and  some  of  the  people  cried  out 
"Kill  him!  kill  him!" 

Caroline. — Why  didn't  he  run  away.  Mother? 

Mother. — It  is  a  singular  trait  of  character  in 
the  Indians,  that  when  one  kills  another  he 
seldom  attempts  to  escape.  This  man  gave 
himself  up,  and  offered  his  head  and  body  to 
the  tomahawk;  but  none  of  the  Indians  would 
kill  him.  He  then  went  to  the  mother  of  the 
man  he  had  killed,  and  said  to  her,  "  Woman, 
I  have  killed  thv  son;  he  had  insulted  me,  it  is 
true;  but  still  he  was  thine,  and  his  life  was 
valuable  to  thee.  I,  therefore,  now  surrender 
myself  up  to  thy  will.  Direct  as  thou  wilt  have 
it,  and  relieve  me  from  misery." 

Samuel. — O,  Mother,  there  was  a  nobleness 
of  spirit,  which  I  cannot  help  admiring,  even  in 
a  murderer. 

Mother — Yes,  my  son;  and  it  is  probably 
this  that  saves  so  many  of  them  from  punish- 
ment. 
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John.—WeW,  what  did  she  say  to  him?  I 
suppose  she  was  distracted  with  grief  and  rage. 

Mother. — No,  my  son;  she  answered  him 
veryniildly,  and  said,  "  Thou  hast  indeed  killed 
my  son,  who  was  dear  to  me,  and  the  only  sup- 
porteii  1  had  hi  my  old  age.  One  life  is  already 
lost;  but  to  take  thine  on  that  account  cannot  be 
of  any  comfort  to  me,  nor  better  my  situation. 
But  thou  hast  a  son.  If  thou  wilt  give  him  to 
me,  in  the  place  of  my  son,  all  shall  be  wiped 
away." 

Eliza. — That  was  noble  generosity  in  the  old 
woman.  I  thought  the  Indians  were  always  re- 
vengeful.    I  suppose  the  man  gave  her  his  son: 

Mother — He  replied,  "  Mother,  my  son  is 
yet  but  a  child,  ten.  years  old,  and  can  be  of  no 
service  to  thee,  but  rather  a  trouble  and  charge; 
but  here  am  I,  truly  capable  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  thee:  if  thou  wilt  receive  me  as  thy 
son,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
make  thee  comfortable  whilst  thou  livest." 

Eliza — And  did  she  take  the  murderer  for 
her  son? 

Mother. — Yes;  and  she  brought  all  of  his 
family  home  to  her  house. 

Samuel. — Well,  Mother,  I  must  confess  this 
shows  that  the  Indians  are  not  destitute  of  gen- 
erous feelings.  To  forgive  injuries,  in  the  way 
this  woman  did,  is  noble,  after  all. 

Mother. — But  I  will  tell  you  another  story, 
which  shows,  in  a  still  more  striking  manner, 
that  they  possess  tender  feelings  and  sensibili- 
ties, which,  if  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  would  make  them  truly  ^  noble  race. 
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An  old  Indian  woman,  named  Jenny,  with  four 
or  fivfe  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  called 
Tom,  lived  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  near  St. 
Francisville.  Her  husband  had  been  killed  by 
the  relations  of  a  man  he  had  murdered.  When 
Tom  was  grown  to  be  a  man,  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  in  a  quarrel  killed  a 
man.  The  life  of  Tom  was  demanded  as  a  sa- 
tisfaction, and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  pub- 
lic execution.  After  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, and  Tom  was  waiting  silently  for  the  time 
to  come,  his  poor  old  mother  was  seen  passing 
eagerly  through  the  crowd.  She  came  forward, 
and  addressed  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  saying,  "Poor 
Tom  is  young.  He  has  a  wife,  children,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  all  dependant  on  him  for  their 
living.  As  for  me,  I  have  only  a  few  days  at 
most,  and  can  do  but  little  more  for  my  family." 
She  then  offered  to  die  in  the  place  of  her  son. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  must  have  been 
an  affecting  scene.     Did  they  accept  the  offer? 

Mother. — Yes;  and  a  ^ew  hours  were  given 
her  to  prepare  for  death.  She  then  went  to  an 
American  lady,  who  w-as  her  friend,  and  beg= 
ged  a  coffin  for  her  son,  telling  her  that  at  noon 
Tom  must  die.  The  lady  inquired  how  long 
the  coffin  must  be;  and  Jenny  said,  "O,  mahe 
it  to  suit  my  size,  and  it  will  answe?'  very  well 
for  To?ji.^^  As  soon  as  the  lady  heard  what 
v/as  going  on,  she  hastened  to  the  place,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  save  the  poor  woman's 
life.     But  as  soon  as  Jenny  saw  the  carriage 
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coming,  she  entreated  the  executioner  to  do  his 
duty  immediately;  which  he  did  before  the  lady 
could  interfere. 

John. — O,  Mother,  how  could  Tom  let  his 
mother  die  for  him  so.  I  am  sure  he  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  himself. 

Mother. — It  appears  the  Indians  thought  so 
too,  for  they  tormented  him  continually  with 
their  sneers  and  scoffs.  "  You  coward,"  said 
they;  "  let  your  mother  die  for  you!  You  afraid 
to  die,  coward!''''  But  at  last  Tom  got  out  of 
patience.  He  met  the  son  of  the  old  man  he 
had  murdered,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  killed  him.  He  then  went  home  to  his  vil- 
lage, brandished  his  bloody  knife,  and  confessed 
what  he  had  done.  He  said  he  would  not  live 
to  be  called  a  coward.  "I  have  been  told," 
said  he,  "that  I  fear  to  die.  Now  you  shall 
see  that  I  can  die  like  a  man."  He  appointed  a 
day  for  his  public  execution,  had  his  grave  dug 
the  day  before,  and  laid  down  in  it,  to  see  that 
it  was  right.  When  the  time  came,  surrounded 
by  his  friends  and  the  Indians  of  the  village,  he 
shot  himself  before  them  all.  This  was  a  most 
affecting  scene.  Before  the  fatal  deed  he  went 
round,  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  company. 
To  a  white  man  he  said,  as  he  held  his  hand, 
"Farewell;  you  see  me  no  more  in  this  world. 
When  you  die,  you  see  me."  The  white  man 
said,  "Tom,  where  are  you  going?"  "I  am 
going  to  my  mother,"  said  he.  "Where  is 
your  mother?"  "  In  a  good  place."  The  white 
man  told  him  that  perhaps  the  friends  of  the 
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man  he  had  killed  would  accept  a  ransom;  aad 
offered  to  do  what  he  could  for  him.  But  Tom 
said  "  No,  I  will  die." 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  I  think  he  would  not 
have  felt  so  if  he  had  known  where  he  had  been 
going.  This  makes  me  feel  for  the  poor  heathen, 
when  I  see  them  rushing  ignorantly  down  to 
everlasting  misery.  O,  if  this  man  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  I  don't  believe  he 
would  have  killed  the  man,  nor  himself  either. 

Mother. — No,  I  am  sure  he  would  not,  if  he 
had  been  a  Christian.  But  here  you  see  the 
nobleness  of  the  Indian  character.  This  man 
might  have  escaped  punishment;  but  he  would 
not.  And  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  an 
Indian  to  try  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of 
his  crimes.  When  they  commit  murder  upon 
the  whites,  they  generally  submit  to  the  pun- 
ishment required  by  American  laws. 

Samuel. — Well,  Mother,  when  one  Indian 
happens  to  kill  another  by  accident,  what  do 
they  do?  I  should  think  men  who  are  so  much 
at  liberty  to  redress  their  own  wrongs  would,  in 
the  moment  of  passion,  be  in  danger  of  taking 
the  lives  of  innocent  men. 

Mother. — They  never  punish  for  accidents. 
An  Indian  once  went  to  borrow  his  neighbor's 
gun  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up. 
As  he  was  taking  it  down  it  accidentally  went 
off,  and  killed  the  owner.  But  his  friends,  in- 
stead of  being  enraged,  and  taking  his  life,  only 
cried  out  "  O,  the  accident!''''  An  Indian  hunter 
shot  a  black  hog,  thinking  it  was  a  bear.  When 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  he  brought  the  dead 

VOL.   II.  2 
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hog  to  the  owner,  and  offered  to  pay  him  for  it. 
But  he  would  take  no  pay,  because  it  was  done 
by  accident,  but  gave  the  one  who  killed  [it  a 
piece  of  the  meat. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  1  think  they  show 
more  wisdom  than  many  white  people.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Jones  give  her  little  girl  a  terrible  whip- 
ping because  she  broke  a  nice  piece  of  crockery 
by  accident.  I  could  not  see  that  Susan  was 
to  blame  at  all,  for  she  did  not  mean  to  do 
wrong;  and  I  don't  think  she  was  careless. 
But  her  mother  was  angry  at  the  loss,  and  so 
she  punished  poor  Susan. 

Mother. — Parents  do  very  wrong  to  punish 
their  children  while  in  anger;  for  when  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  passion  they  cannot 
judge  whether  their  children  deserve  punish- 
ment; and  they  are  very  apt  to  chastise  them 
from  vindictive  or  revengeful  feelings.  But  pa- 
rents should  always  administer  punishment  in 
tenderness  and  love.  And  to  punish  a  child  for 
an  accident,  unless  in  cases  of  gross  careless- 
ness, is  both  unjust  and  cruel.  Instead  of  doing 
the  child  good,  it  sours  his  mind  against  his  pa- 
rents, and  makes  him  regard  them  as  unfeeling 
tyrants.  In  punishing  children,  parents  should 
look  more  to  the  moral  character  of  the  act 
than  to  its  consequences.  A  child  may  be  less 
to  blame  for  breaking  a  mirror  worth  a  hundred 
dollars,  than  for  taking  a  pin  forbidden  by  its 
parents.  The  wickedness  of  an  action  lies 
chiefly  in  the  intention  of  the  heart;  though  if 
the  natural  consequence  of  any  course  of  con- 
duct is  evil,  a  good  intention  will  not  make  it 
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right.  But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  another  Jewish  cus- 
tom which  prevails  among  these  interesting 
people.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  about 
the  resemblance  between  the  Indian  and  Hebrew 
custom  of  suffering  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  punish  his  murderer. 

Eliza. — You  may  read  what  Mr.  Nevin  says 
about  providing  against  the  angry  passions  of 
the  avenger  of  blood,  incases  where  one  person 
killed  another  by  accident. 

Caroline. — After  speaking  of  this  custom,  he 
says,  "At  the  same  time  a  most  beautiful  and 
wise  arrangement  was  made,  to  correct  the  most 
serious  disadvantages  with  which  it  had  been 
before  accompanied,  which,  in  fact,  while  it  left 
some  form  of  the  ancient  custom,  gave  it  a  new 
nature  altogether.  Cities  of  refuge  were  ap- 
pointed, with  straight  and  good  roads  leading 
to  them  from  every  direction,  to  any  of  which 
the  murderer  might  fly;  and  if  he  got  into  it 
before  the  avenger  overtook  him,  he  was  safe 
from  his  rage  until  he  had  a  fair  trial."* 

Mother. — Well,  a  custom  very  much  like 
this  prevails  among  the  Indians  to  this  day.  In 
almost  every  Indian  nation  there  are  several 
peaceable  towns,  which  are  called  old  beloved, 
holy,  or  white  towns.  The  oldest  people  in 
these  towns  do  not  remember  that  ever  humai^ 
blood  was  shed  there.  This  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  custom  of  setting  apart 
cities  of  refuge,  like  the  Hebrews.     Only  a  few 

*  Biblical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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years  ago,  the  Cherokees  preserved  the  law  of 
refuge  so  sacredly,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
even  a  wilful  murderer  to  be  killed  in  their  sa- 
cred towns.  How  it  is  now  I  cannot  say,  for 
they  have  been  of  late  years  so  much  oppressed 
and  driven  about  by  the  state  governments,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  preserve  their 
ancient  customs.  Some  years  ago,  a  brave 
Englishman,  in  defending  his  property,  killed 
an  Indian  warrior.  In  order  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  warrior's  relations,  he  fled  to 
their  city  of  refuge,  which  was  a  town  called 
Choafe,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  After  he  had  been  there  some  months, 
he  thought  of  returning  to  his  own  house;  but 
the  chiefs  told  him  if  he  did  he  would  certainly 
be  killed. 

SamueL— Indeed,  Mother,  it  is  very  singular 
that  they  should  have  so  many  customs  so  much 
like  the  Israelites. 


CONVERSATION  II. 


WARFARE ITS  SANGUINARY  CHARACTER CRU- 
ELTY   TO    PRISONERS,    &C. 


John. — Mother,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Indian  wars.  Will  you  tell  us  some 
fighting  stories? 
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Mother. — The  history  of  the  Indians,  during 
the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  quarrels  and  wars,  between  hostile 
tribes,  and  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites. 
But  the  very  thought  of  war  gives  me  pain. 
And  the  horrid  details  of  Indian  warfare  would 
not  be  profitable  to  us.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  they  manage 
their  wars,  and  how  they  treat  their  enemies. 
Formerly,  the  Indians  were  trained  to  warfare 
from  their  childhood;  and  the  greatest  ambition 
of  the  men  was  to  be  good  warriors  and  good 
hunters.  This  is  still  the  case  among  the  dis- 
tant tribes  of  the  north  and  west.  But  those 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  white  settlements 
have  become  much  more  peaceable  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Eliza. — Are  they  as  cunning  in  war  as  they 
are  in  hunting? 

Mother. — They  are  quite  as  much  so.  They 
consider  any  means  justifiable  by  which  they 
can  overcome  their  enemies. 

Samuel. — I  have  always  heard  .people  speak 
of  the  Indians  as  being  very  cruel,  Mother. 

Mother. — They  are  so.  Their  grand  princi- 
ple of  warfare  is  to  do  their  enemies  as  much 
injury  as  they  can.  This,  however,  is  perfectly 
natural,  considering  that  their  chief  motive  for 
going  to  war  is  revenge.  They,  therefore,  often 
surprise  the  towns  of  their  enemies,  especially 
the  whites,  butcher  the  defenceless  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  set  fire  to  their 
houses.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  many  stories 
of  the  dreadful  sufTerinss  endured  by  the  early 
2* 
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settlers  of  this  country,  from  this  kind  of  Indian 
warfare.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do 
you  any  good  to  hear  them.  I  can  find  much 
more  excuse  for  them  than  for  the  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  whites  towards  them.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  Indian  barbarities  more 
shocking  than  the  cruelties  often  exercised  by 
the  whites  towards  the  Indians,  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  country.  The  Indians  regarded 
the  whites  as  intruders  upon  their  lands;  yet 
they  generally  treated  them  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, until  provoked  by  ill  treatment  from  the 
whites,  when  they  turned  upon  them  with  savage 
fury. 

Samuel. — But,  Mother,  are  they  not  savage 
and  cruel  in  their  wars  among  themselves? 

Mother. — War  has  been  savage  and  cruel  in 
every  age  of  the  world.  Almost  every  page  of 
ancient  history  exhibits  scenes  of  shocking  bar- 
barity. The  influence  of  Christianity,  where  it 
is  known,  has  in  a  measure  softened  the  horrors 
of  war;  yet  they  are  frightful  enough  at  best. 

Eliza. — Mother,  will  not  the  time  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  wars? 

Mother.— Yes,  my  dear,  I  hope  so.  When 
the  whole  world  is  converted  to  God,  there  will 
be  no  more  wars;  for  the  Gospel  proclaims /?eace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men;  and  Christ  is 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

John. — Mother,  if  the  Gospel  always  brings 
peace,  why  is  it  that  Christian  nations  are  so 
often  fighting  one  another?  and  why  are  the 
white  people  so  cruel. towards  the  Indians? 

Mother. — My  dear,  it  is  because  in  what  are 
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called  Christian  nations,  but  few  people  are  real 
Christians.  If  all  the  people  were  Christians, 
there  would  be  no  war;  for  Christ  has  com- 
manded his  people,  over  and  over  again,  to  love 
one  another.  This  is  what  makes  it  so  much 
worse  for  the  white  people  to  be  cruel,  than  for 
the  Indians.  Our  religion  teaches  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  to  do  them  good.  Theirs  teaches 
them  to  hate  their  enemies,  and  seek  revenge. 
They  think  that  the  spirits  of  their  friends  who 
have  been  slain  in  battle  are  soothed  by  the 
blood  of  their  enemies.  They  are  therefore 
cruel  and  revengeful  in  war.  Their  fury  to- 
wards their  enemies  knows  no  bounds. 

John. — Well,  Mother,  you  were  going  to  tell 
us  how  they  manage  their  wars.  I  love  to  hear 
about  such  things. 

Mother. — I  know  you  do,  too  well,  my  son. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  you  any  good 
to  learn  just  how  they  form  themselves  for  at- 
tacking their  enemies.  Their  discipline  is  very 
different  from  that  of  civilized  nations;  yet  it  is 
quite  as  good,  in  its  way.  They  are  sly,  cun- 
ning, and  artful  in  their  choice  of  ground,  their 
mode  of  attack,  their  methods  of  surprising  their 
enemies,  and  their  manner  of  fighting.  They 
generally  choose  a  spot  where  they  can  hide 
themselves  behind  the  trees  or  among  the  bushes, 
so  that  their  enemies  cannot  see  them;  and  from 
these  places  they  keep  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
every  one  they  can  see.  They  are  brave  in 
war;  and  before  the  white  people  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  fighting,  they  would 
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kill  fifty  of  them  to  every  one  they  lost  them- 
selves. 

Eliza. — Mother,  I  have  heard  people  tell  about 
the  Indians  scalping  their  enemies.  What  does 
that  mean? 

Mother. — The  Indian  warriors  always  wear 
a  lock  of  long  hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
When  one  of  them  is  killed  or  wounded  in  battle, 
the  one  who  kills  him  places  his  foot  on  his  neck, 
and  with  his  knife  gives  a  slash  round  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  strips  off  the  skin  and  hair, 
down  to  the  bone.  This  is  called  the  scalp, 
and  is  carried  away  as  a-  trophy  of  victory. 
The  scalp  is  afterwards  dried  and  painted,  and 
strimg  on  a  little  hoop. 

Caroline. — 0,  how  cruel  that  is,  Mother.  I 
don't  like  the  Indians. 

Mother — It  is  cruel,  indeed;  but  if  you  will 
read  the  history  of  ancient  wars,  you  will  not 
find  them  less  cruel,  even  among  the  most  en- 
lightened heathen  nations.  And  even  the  white 
people  of  this  country,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Indians,  have  treated  them  with  no  less  cruelty. 
Indeed,  the  barbarous  treatment  they  received, 
in  their  wars  with  the  whites,  made  them  much 
worse  than  they  were  before. 

SamueL — But,  Mother,  I  have  read  about 
their  treating  such  as  are  taken  prisoners  with 
most  shocking  barbarities. 

Mother. — They  sometimes  do;  but  this  is  not 
a  very  common  practice.  By  certain  rules,  es- 
tablished by  custom,  and  approved  by  their  no- 
tions of  religion,  they  doom  some  of  their  pri- 
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soners  to  death.  To  these,  they  are  cruel  and 
ferocious  beyond  imagination.  They  inflict  upon 
them  the  most  dreadful  tortures;  and  seem  to 
take  delight  in  tormenting  them  to  the  utmost. 
But  this  practice  is  by  no  means  universal  among 
them.  It  scarcely  ever  was  practised  by  them, 
except  when  they  had  lost  a  great  many  war- 
riors, or  when  their  enemies  had  conducted  the 
war  with  uncommon  ferocity.  And  although, 
in  their  attacks  upon  their  enemies,  they  kill 
women  and  children  without  mercy,  yet  when 
they  take  them  prisoners  they  are  generally  kind 
to  them.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  deli- 
cacy in  [their  treatment  of  female  prisoners. 
When  they  determine  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
prisoners,  they  not  only  give  them  their  liberty, 
but  often  adopt  them  into  their  families  as  sons. 
A  speech  made  by  the  head  men  of  the  Creek 
nation  throws  some  light  upon  their  views  in  re- 
lation to  the  torture  of  prisoners.  The  son  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  and  two  of  his  com- 
panions, were  taken  prisoners,  during  a  war 
between  that  nation  and  the  Spanish,  in  the 
year  1778.  They  were  all  condemned  to  be 
burned;  but  there  were  some  English  traders 
among  them,  who  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  They  told 
them  who  the  young  men  were,  and  offered  to 
pay  them  a  great  sum  if  they  would  save  their 
lives.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  nation 
met  in  council,  to  consider  the  matter.  After 
solemn  deliberation,  they  returned  an  answer, 
which  I  \\']\\  read  to  you: 

"  Brothers  and  friends — We  have  been  con- 
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sidering  upon  this  business  concerning  the  cap- 
tives, and  that  under  the  eye  and  fear  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  You  know  that  these  people  are 
our  cruel  enemies — they  save  no  lives  of  us  red 
men  who  fall  in  their  power.  You  say  that  the 
youth  is  the  son  of  the  Spanish  governor — we 
believe  it.  We  are  sorry  that  he  has  fallen  into 
our  hands,  but  he  is  our  enemy.  The  two  young 
men,  his  friends,  are  equally  our  enemies.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  them  here.  But  we  know  no 
difference  in  their  flesh  and  blood.  They  are 
equally  our  enemies.  If  we  save  one,  we  must 
save  all  three.  But  we  cannot  do  this.  The 
red  men  require  their  blood  to  appease  the  spirits 
of  their  slain  relatives.  They  have  entrusted 
us  with  the  guardianship  of  our  laws  and  rights 
— we  cannot  betray  them.  However,  we  have 
a  sacred  prescription  relative  to  this  affair,  which 
allows  us  to  extend  mercy  to  a  certain  degree. 
A  third  is  to  be  saved  by  lot.  The  Great  Spirit 
allows  us  to  put  it  to  that  decision.  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  The  lots  were  cast.  The 
governor's  son  and  one  of  his  friends  were  taken 
and  burnt. 

John. — Mother,  will  you  tell  us  some  stories 
to  show  how  the  Indians  torture  their  prisoners? 

Mother. — Yes;  I  will  tell  you  some,  because 
they  illustrate  the  Indian  character;  although 
some'  of  them  are  too  horrible  to  relate.  Mr. 
Cox,  who  spent  a  number  of  years  among  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  gives  a 
description  of  the  torture  of  a  warrior  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Flatheads.     The  Blackfeet  are  a  warlike 
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and  ferocious  tribe,  and  treat  their  enemies  with 
great  cruelty.  It  was  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  revenge  that  their  prisoners  were  tortured  by 
the  Flatheads.  They  first  tied  the  prisoner  to 
a  tree;  after  which  they  heated  an  old  gun-barrel 
red-hot,  and  burned  him  on  his  legs,  thighs, 
cheeks,  and  other  parts  of  his  body.  Then 
they  began  to  cut  his  flesh  about  the  'nails, 
which  they  pulled  out.  After  that  they  cut  off 
his  fingers,  joint  by  joint. 

Caroline. — 0  how  cruel!  How  did  the  poor 
man  bear  it? 

Mother — Here  it  is  that  you  see  a  striking 
trait  of  Indian  character.  They  seem  to  think 
it  dishonorable  to  a  warrior  to  shrink  from  en- 
during pain.  All  the  time  they  were  doing  this 
he  never  winced.  Instead  of  begging  for  mercy, 
he  used  every  method  he  could  think  of  to  irri- 
tate his  tormentors.  "  My  heart  is  strong,"  said 
he.  "  You  do  not  hurt  me — you  can't  hurt  me 
— you  are  fools — you  do  not  know  how  to  tor- 
ture— try  it  again — I  don't  feel  any  pain  yet. — 
AVe  torture  your  relations  a  gl*eat  deal  better, 
because  we  make  them  cry  out,  like  little  chil- 
dren. You  are  not  brave:  you  have  small 
hearts;  and  you  are  always  afraid  to  fight." 
Then  he  turned  round  to  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  eye  in  battle,  and  said,  "  It  was  by  my  ar- 
row you  lost  your  eye."  The  man  to  whom  he 
spoke,  being  enraged,  sprung  upon  him,  and 
with  his  knife  scooped  out  one  of  his  eyes,  cut- 
ting his  nose  nearly  in  two. 

Eliza. — I  think  that  would  stop  his  boasting, 
Mother.     But  how  mean  it  was  for  his  enemies 
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to  torment  him  so,  when  he  was  entirely  in  their 
power. 

Mother. — Yes,  it  is  mean  to  triumph  over  a 
vanquished  foe.  But,  as  revenge  is  allowed  by 
their  ideas  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  exercised  it  towards  those  who  had 
so  cruelly  treated  their  friends.  But  the  haughty 
Blackfoot  was  not  subdued.  He  turned  to  an- 
other Flathead,  who  stood  by,  and  said,  "I  killed 
your  brother,  and  I  scalped  your  old  fool  of  a 
father."  The  warrior  to  whom  he  spoke  in- 
stantly sprung  upon  him  and  took  off  his  scalp, 
and  was  about  plunging  his  knife  into  his  heart, 
but  the  chief  prevented  him.  The  wretched 
prisoner  now  presented  a  horrid  appearance; 
but  his  tone  of  defiance  was  by  no  means  chan- 
ged. Turning  to  the  chief,  he  said,  "It  was  I 
that  made  your  wife  a  prisoner  last  fall; — we 
put  out  her  eyes; — we  tore  out  her  tongue; — we 
treated  her  like  a  dog."  At  the  mention  of  hi& 
wife,  the  old  chief  became  enraged,  seized  hi» 
gun,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

Samuel. — It  seems  very  strange.  Mother,  how 
any  human  beings  can  take  delight  in  torment- 
ing their  fellow  creatures. 

Mother. — If  you  will  examine  your  own  heart, 
my  son,  I  think  you  will  find  there  the  principle 
from  which  it  proceeds.  When  others  have  in- 
jured you,  have  you  never  discovered  a  feehng 
of  hatred  and  ill-will  rising  up,  as  though  you 
would  delight  in  seeing  some  evil  happen  to  them. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  I  must  confess  I  have, 
Mother. 

Mother. — Well,  that  is  just'the4eeling  of  de- 
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praved  human  nature.  The  natural  heart  is 
full  of  malice  and  revenge.  The  Indians  act 
out  these  feelings,  without  the  restraints  of  re- 
ligion. Indeed  their  religious  notions,  and  their 
habits  of  life,  all  tend  to  ibster  and  cherish  such 
feelings.  They  are  trained  to  the  exercise  of 
them  from  infancy,  and  taught  to  consider  the 
gratification  of  revengeful|feelings  as  their  high- 
est honor.  It  is  not  because  they  are  any  worse 
by  nature  than  others.  If  you  had  been  bred 
to  Indian  habits  and  feelings,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  have  been  as  revengeful  and  cruel 
as  they. 

John. — O,  Mother,  do  tell  us  some  more  sto- 
ries. Do  they  always  torture  the  prigoners  in 
the  same  way  they  did  this  one? 

Mother. — No;  they  have  various  modes  of 
torture.  Sometimes  they  strip  them  naked,  and 
roast  them  with  a  slow  fire,  tormenting  them 
with  fire-brands,  torches,  and  red-hot  irons.  I 
have  heard  of  their  sticking  their  flesh  full  of 
splinters  and  setting  them  on  fire.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  these  tortures  is 
the  fortitude  with  which  the  wretched  victims  en- 
dure them.  This  you  see  in  the  case  which  I 
have  just  related.  I  will  tell  you  another  story 
about  an  Indian,  of  the  Fox  tribe,  who  was 
tortured  by  the  Illinois,  which  will  show  the 
same  thing.  After  he  had  heaped  upon  his 
tormentors  all  the  insults  he  could  think  of,  he 
turned  round  to  a  Frenchman,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  and  asked  him  to  help  the  Illinois  in 
tormenting  him.  The  Frenchman  asked  him 
why  he  wished  him  to  assist  them.     In  order  to 
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provoke  and  irritate  the  Illinois,  he  replied, 
"  That  I  may  have  the  comfort  of  dying  by  the 
hands  of  a  mart — my  greatest  grief  is  that  I 
never  killed  a  ma/i."  One  of  the  lUinois  inter- 
rupted him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  killed  such 
and  such  persons  of  their  tribe.  "Ha!  ha!" 
said  he,  "  the  Illinois,  indeed! — The  Illinois!  I 
have  killed  enough  of  them,  truly;  but  I  never 
have  killed  a  wan." 

John.^O  what  a  hardy  fellow.  Mother! 

Mother. — The  Indians  are  very  seldom  known 
to  manifest  any  signs  of  pain  under  torture. 
They  will  often  endure  incredible  torments, 
without  showing  the  least  degree  of  feeling. 

Eliza* — I  have  heard  people  tell  about  run- 
ning the  gauntlet.     What  is  that,  Mother? 

Mother. — They  sometimes  make  their  pri- 
soner run  some  distance  between  two  rows  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  armed  with  sticks, 
ready  to  strike  him  as  he  runs.  If  the  prisoner 
is  courageous,  and  runs  with  all  his  might,  he 
will  frequently  pass  without  much  injury,  and 
be  praised  for  his  courage;  but  they  show  no 
mercy  to  the  faint-hearted  and  cowardly.  Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  three  American 
prisoners  vv^ere  taken  by  some  Indians,  who 
were  fighting  for  the  British.  When  they  were 
brought  near  the  village,  they  were  shown  a 
painted  post  at  some  distance,  and  told  to  run 
as  hard  as  they  could  to^vards  it.  The  youngest 
of  the  three  started  without  any  hesitation,  and 
reached  the  post  without  receiving  a  blow.  The 
second  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  starting, 
also  reached  the  post  without  being  hurt.     But 
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the  third  was  frightened  at  seeing  so  many  wo- 
men and  children  ready  to  strike  him.  He 
begged  th6  captain  to  spare  his  Ufe,  telling  him 
that  he  was  a  mason,  and  would  build  him  a 
fine  house.  "Run  for  your  life,"  cried  the 
captain.  "  Run!  and  don't  talk  now  of  build- 
ing houses!"  He  still  continued  to  beg  and  en- 
treat the  captain,  who  at  length  tyrned  away 
from  him.  He  now  started;  but  he  came  very 
near  losing  his  life;  and  was  sadly  bruised  be- 
fore he  reached  the  post.  I  might  tell  you  many 
other  stories  of  Indian  barb^^rity;  but  I  think 
you  are  satisfied. 

Eliza O  yes,  Mother.     I  don't  like  to  hear 

such  stories.  I  am  convinced  they  are  barba- 
rous enough.  If  the  Gospel  were  sent  to  them, 
would  it  prevent  these  cruelties? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  it  wiil  prevent  them 
just  so  far  as  its  influence  extends.  Those  In- 
dians who  have  embraced  the  Gospel  have  aban- 
doned all  their  warlike  habits  and  cruelties,  and 
become  mild  and  gentle  as  lambs.  The  Gospel 
is  capable  of  turning  the  rude  and  ferocious  sa- 
vage into  a  kind  and  amiable  man.  But  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  hereafter,  notwithstanding  their 
savage  state,  and  the  cruelties  they  sometimes 
exercise,  that  the  Indians  have  many  interest- 
ing and  amiable  qualities;  and  that  they  are 
more  frequently  kind  and  generous  than  cruel 
and  ferocious.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  retire 
this  evening.  Good  night,  my  dear  children. 
The  Lord  watch  over  you,  lliat  you  may  sleep 
sweetly,  in  the  kind  embraces  of  his  love. 
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CONVERSATION  111.  ' 


DISEASES DOCTORS ^MODE    OP   TREATMENT. 


Caroline* — Mother,  are  the  Indians  ever  sicld 

Mother. — Yes,  they  are  often  sick;  but  there 
are  some  disease»^*\vhich  they  never  have,  on 
account  of  their  simple  way  of  living,  and  the 
activity  of  their  pursuits.  Gout,  apoplexy,  dys- 
pepsy,  and  many  other  diseases  which  prevail 
among  civilized  people,  are  brought  on  by  high 
living,  and  the  want  of  exercise. 

Eliza. — What  diseases  prevail  most  among 
the  Indians,  Mother? 

Mother. — The  most  comman  disorders  among 
them  are  dysentary,  rheumatism,  pleu  risy,  phtisic, 
consumption,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  fevers, 
and  agues. 

John. — What  makes  them  have  these  dis- 
eases more  than  others.  Mother? 

Mother. — I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  their  ir- 
regular way  of  living,  and  constant  exposure. 
They  often  go  a  long  time  without  eating,  and 
then  overload  their  stomachs  with  food,  which 
is  very  injurious.  When  a  person  has  gone 
without  one  meal,  he  ought  not  to  eat  any  more 
next  time  than  usual;  and  when  he  has  been  a 
long  time  without  food,  he  should  not  eat  a  full 
meal  at  first,  because  his  stomach  is  weak,  and 
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cannot  bear  it.  They  also  often  eat  unwhole- 
some food,  not  half  cooked.  In  their  wars  and 
hunting  their  exercise  is  violent,  and  their  fa- 
tigue extreme;  and  they  often  expose  themselves 
to  the  night  air,  and  sleep  on  the  wet  ground. 

Samuel. — Mother,  I  have  heard  persons  say 
that  civilized  people  have  more  sickness  than 
savages.     Is  it  so'.' 

Mother. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mul- 
titude of  diseases  among  civilized  people  are  oc- 
casioned by  indolence,  licentiousness,  high  liv- 
ing, and  intemperance;  but  I  suppose  this  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  hardships,  exposures, 
and  irregularities  of  savage  life.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
civilized  countries,  when  compared  with  those 
which  are  not  civilized.  In  countries  which 
have  been  inhabited  for  ages  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savages  there  are  but  few  people, 
thinly  scattered  over  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated 
land,  while  a  country  settled  by  civilized  people 
will  in  a  i^cw  years  contain  a  large  population. 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  Indians  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  children  die  than 
among  the  whites.  Savage  customs  are,  on 
the  whole,  much  more  unfavorable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life  than  those  which  prevail  among 
civilized  people.  However,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  whites  has  not,  in  general,  bettered 
their  condition  in  this  respect.  Where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  settled  among  them,  many  of 
them  have  become  Christians,  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  civilized  hfe,  and  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  comfort  and  hap- 
3=^ 
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piness.  But  in  other  cases  they  have,  gene- 
rally, adopted  only  the  vices  of  the  whites, 
which  bring  with  them  degradation,  disease, 
and  death.  Intemperance  has  made  fearful 
havoc  among  them.  Many  of  the  tribes  bor- 
dering on  the  white  settlements  are,  from  this 
cause,  rapidly  dwindling  away. 

Samuel. — 0  then,  Mother,  I  am  sure  we 
ought  to  send  them  the  Gospel.  If  the  white 
people  have  given  them  their  vices  to  destroy 
them,  we  ought  to  give  them  our  religion  to 
save  them. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son,  they  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  our  sympathies  on  this  account. 
But  we  will  talk  more  about  that  by  and  by. 

Caroline. — Well,  Mother,  have  the  Indians 
no  doctors  to  cure  them  when  they  get  sick?  I 
have  heard  people  talk  about  the  Indian  doctors; 
and  grandmother  Jones  thinks  they  are  the  best 
doctors  in  the  world. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear,  among  all  the  tribes 
there  are  men  who  pretend  to  have  great  skill 
in  curing  diseases.  They  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  medicinal  properties  of  roots,  herbs, 
and  barks;  and  sometimes  apply  them  with 
very  good  effect.  They  also  frequently  bleed 
their  patients;  and  sometimes,  when  they  feel 
any  pain  that  they  cannot  account  for,  they 
will  burn  the  place  that  aches  with  a  fire-brand. 
Some  of  the  north-western  tribes  are  so  fond  of 
being  bled,  that  the  women  practise  it  almost  as 
an  amusement.  But  their  great  remedy,  in  all 
diseases,  is  siceating.  For  this  purpose  they 
have,  in  almost  every  village,  a  kind  of  oven, 
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made  partly  under  ground,  large  enough  to  hold 
several  persons  at  a  time.  The  sick  person  is 
put  into  this,  and  surrounded  with  hot  stones, 
upon  which  water  is  poured,«  to  raise  a  steam. 

John* — Well,  do  the  doctors  cure  them  when 
they  are  sick,  Mother? 

Mother. — Sometimes  they  are  very  success- 
ful in  curing  fresh  wounds,  the  bite  of  rattle- 
snakes, rheumatism,  and  some  other  disorders, 
which  most  frequently  prevail  among  them. 
Although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  ope- 
rations of  medicine,  yet  long  experience  of  dis- 
eases, to  which  they  are  almost  constantly  ex- 
posed, may  have  enabled  them  to  discover  many 
remedies,  which,  when  they  happen  to  be  ap- 
plied at  the  proper  time,  prove  very  efficacious. 
I  have  heard  of  many  remarkable  cures  effected 
by  them. 

Eliza,— WeW,  Mother,  don't  you  think  the 
men  who  call  themselves  Indian  doctors,  and 
make  use  of  roots  and  herbs  for  medicine,  can 
cure  diseases  better  than  the  regular  physicians'? 
If  the  Indians  can  perform  such  wonderful  cures 
as  we  hear  of,  why  may  not  others  do  the  same, 
who  doctor  in  the  same  way? 

Mother. — These  men,  truly,  are  very  much 
like  the  Indian  doctors;  for,  like  them,  they  de- 
ceive the  people,  by  pretending  to  knowledge 
which  they  do  not  possess. 

John. — Why,  Mother,  do  the  Indian  doctors 
deceive  the  people? 

Mother. — The  Indian  doctors  are  always  jug- 
glers. 

CaroZme.— What  is  a  juggler,  Mother? 
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Mother. — A  juggler  is  one  who  practises 
tricks,  by  sleight-of-hand,  to  deceive  people. 
The  Indians  are  very  superstitious:  they  beheve 
in  witchcraft,  and  ihe  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
in  producing  sickness.  This  gives  their  doctors 
an  opportunity  of  working  upon  their  imagina- 
tion, to  make  themselves  feared,  and  to  get 
away  their  property;  for  they  always  require  a 
large  fee  before  they  will  begin  their  operations. 
Foolish  ceremonies,  idle  pranks,  and  tricks  of 
various  kinds,  therefore,  make  up  an  essential 
part  of  the  medical  art  among  the  Indians.  The 
juggler,  or  doctor,  puts  on  a  frightful  dress, 
plays  his  tricks,  spirts  his  medicines  in  the  face, 
mouth,  and  nose  of  the  sick  man,  rattles  his 
gourd  shell,  filled  with  dry  beans  or  little  stones, 
and  pulls  out  and  handles  a  great  many  little 
sticks  and  bundles,  among  which  he  pretends 
to  be  looking  for  a  remedy  for  the  disease:  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  a  great  many  frightful 
motions,  in  order  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirit  which  occasions  the  disease.  Here  is  the 
picture  of  a  juggler  at  his  work. 
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Caroline. — Mother,  can  you  tell  us  any  sto- 
ries about  the  Indian  doctors? 

Mother. — Yes;  one  of  them  was  called  to  a 
little  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  was  sick. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  a  basin 
of  water  before  him,  on  a  new  blanket.  In  this 
basin  were  three  hollow  bones.  He  had  his 
rattle  in  his  hand,  beating  time  with  it  to  his 
medicine  song.  The  sick  child  lay  near  him, 
on  a  blanket.  She  appeared  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  had  a  high  fever,  and 
breathed  with  great  difficulty.  After  the  doctor 
had  sung  awhile,  he  took  one  of  the  bones  out 
of  the  basin,  and  put  one  end  of  it  upon  the 
little  girl's  breast,  and  the  other  in  his  mouth, 
in  order  to  suck  out  the  disorder.  , 

Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  are  they  so  ignorant 
and  superstitious  as  that?  It  must  be  great  folly, 
then,  for  people  to  employ  doctors  who  pretend 
to  get  their  knowledge  from  the  Indians. 

Mother. — It  is  so,  indeed;  and  it  is  a  great 
imposition  which  these  men  practise  upon  the 
people.  After  the  doctor  had  sucked  in  this 
way  awhile,  he  pretended  to  swallow  the  bone, 
and  appeared  afterwards  to  suffer  severe  pain. 

John. — Did  he  swallow  it,-  Mother? 

Mother. — I  suppose  he  dexterously  slipped  it 
into  some  part  of  his  clothing,  as  he  could  ea- 
sily do  while  playing  his  pranks,  so  as  to  make 
the  people  believe  he  had  swallowed  it.  After 
this  he  made  a  long  speech,  and  sung  a  song. 
While  singing,  he  frequently  struck  his^  breast, 
sides,  and  back  with  his  rattle,  straining  as  if 
to  vomit  up  the  bone.     He  then  took  another 
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bone,  and  went  through  the  same  ceremony, 
pretending  to  swallow  it,  and  appearing  as  if 
suffering  the  most  dreadful  pain.  After  a  while 
he  appeared  to  vomit  up  one  of  the  bones,  which 
he  handed  round  to  the  company;  and  soon  after 
he  brought  up  the  other  bone,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered a  small  white  thing,  v/hich  he  said  v/as 
what  caused  the  disease. 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  if  he  got  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  I  suppose  the  little  girl  got  well. 

Mother. — No,  my  dear,  she  died  the  next 
day. 

Samuel. — Well,  I  suppose,  after  this  failure, 
the  people  would  lose  all  confidence  in  his  skill 
in  curing  diseases. 

Mother. — No,  my  son;  impostors  always  have 
some  excuse  ready  in  case  of  failure.  When 
these  doctors  fail  of  curing  the  sick,  according 
to  their  promises,  they  say  they  were  called  too 
late,  or  that  they  were  not  made  strong  enough 
to  master  the  evil  spirit. 

John. — What  do  they  mean,  Mother,  by  not 
being  made  strong  enough? 

Mother. — They  mean  that  they  were  not  paid 
enough  before  hand. 

Eliza. — And  are  the  people  satisfied  with  such 
excuses.  Mother? 

Mother. — Yes,  they  are  just  simple  enough 
to  believe  them;  but  when  a  sick  person  happens 
to  get  well,  while  under  the  juggler's  care,  the 
story  is  told  as  a  wonderful  cure. 

Samuel. — Well,  Mother,  I  think  that  is  the 
way  the  root  doctors  get  their  names  up. 

Mother. — Yes;  persons  that  have  been  a  long 
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time  sick,  and  who  have  injured  themselves  by 
taking  medicine,  will  often  get  well  in  a  surpri- 
sing manner,  when  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
leave  off  taking  •  medicine.  And  this  may  be 
the 'case,  often,  when  they  exchange  the  medi- 
cine of  the  apothecary  for  some  simple  roots  or 
herbs,  which  supply  the  place  of  medicine  in 
their  imaginations,  and  raise  their  expectations, 
while  of  themselves  they  do  neither  harm  nor 
good.  This  may  be  the  secret  of  many  of  the 
wonderful  cures  which  raise  so  much  the  credit 
of  charlatans,  or  quack  doctors. 

Samuel. — But,  Mother,  I  have  heard  people 
say  that  medicines  made  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, such  as  roots,  herbs,  barks,  and  gums,  are 
more  natural  to  the  human  system  than- min- 
erals, which  were  never  intended  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
some  force  in  the  argument. 

Mother. — I  know  this  argument  is  very  plau- 
sible; and  many  are  deceived  by  it.  But  upon 
examination  it  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  in  ig- 
norance. When  you  come  to  study  chemistry 
you  will  see  that  the  constituent  principles  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances  are  the  same. 
Vegetables  grow  out  of  the  earth;  and  every 
variety  of  vegetable  production  is  formed  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  the  four  elements,  earth, 
fire,  air,  and  water. 

Caroline. — Mother,  I  can't  understand  these 
things.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  consti- 
tuent  principles,  and  elements,  and  mineral  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Mothers—My  dear,  I  did  not  expect  you  would 
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understand  these  terms;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber them,  and  learn  what  they  mean  when  you 
grow  older.  However,  I  will  explain  them  as 
well  as  I  can.  When  any  thing  is  made  up  of 
several  simple  substances,  these  substance^  are 
called  its  elementary  or  constituent  principles. 

John. — Well,  what  is  a  simple  substance. 
Mother? 

Mother. — It  is  any  thing  which  cannot  be  di- 
vided, and  found  to  contain  more  than  one  sub- 
stance. But  as  the  simple  substances  are  only 
known  by  chemical  names,  which  you  would  not 
understand,  I  cannot  give  you  an  example  in 
point,  which  you  would  comprehend.  But  I 
can  give  an  illustration  something  like  it.  Brass 
is  made  of  copper  and  the  carbonate  of  zinc; 
so  that  the  constituent  principles  of  brass  are 
copper  and  zinc.  Brass,  then,  is  a  compound 
metal — copper  and  zinc  are  simple  metals. 

Caroline. — Now  I  understand  it,  Mother. 

Mother. — Well,  you  see,  if  all  vegetables  are 
composed  partly  of  mineral  substances,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  minerals  were  never 
intended  by  the  All-wise  Creator  to  be  taken 
into  the  human  system.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  human  body  was  itself  made  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth;  from  which  we  might  suppose  that 
God  intended  it  should  receive  its  support  from 
the  earth.  Besides  all  this,  mineral  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vmter;  and  com- 
mon salt  is  a  mineral.  So  the  quack  doctors, 
to  be  consistent,  must  use  neither  water  nor  salt, 
I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  this,  but 
it  is  the  great  argument  upon  which  this  system 
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of  imposition  rests,  and  which  most  easily  de- 
ceives ignorant  people.  Almost  all  the  vegeta- 
ble medicines  of  any  value,  which  the  root  doc- 
tors use,  are  also  employed  in  the  regular  prac- 
tice. But  men  who  understand  the  nature  of 
the  human  system,  and  the  composition  of  ve- 
getable and  mineral  substances,  think  they  may 
use  both  for  the  purpose  of  removing  disease. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  people  would 
be  much  more  healthy,  if  they  would  take  less 
medicine,  less  food,  and  more  exercise;  and  be 
more  careful  about  exposing  themselves. 

John. — Well,  Mother,  can't  you  tell  us  some 
more  series  about  the  Indian  doctors? 

Mother. -^Yes',  I  might  tell  you  many  more; 
but  they  would  be  very  much  like  the  one  I 
have  related,  except,  perhaps,  the  jugglers'  tricks 
would  be  a  little  difleront.  I  will,  -however, 
mention  one  fact,  which  shov/s  of  how  little  real 
value  is  the  Indian's  knowledge  of  medicine. 
In  the  year  1G23,  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  a  pow- 
erful tribe  in  Massachusetts,  who  was  friendly 
to  the  whites,  was  taken  very  sick.  When  the 
news  of  his  sickness  came  to  the  Plymouth  co- 
lony, they  sent  a  Mr.  Winslow,  with  a  ^q\y  cor- 
dials, and  other  things  for  the  comfort  of  the 
old  chief.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  him 
very  low.  Six  or  eight  women  were  rubbing 
his  cold  limbs;  and  a  multitude  of  Indians,  pro- 
bably led  by  one  of  their  doctors  or  jugglers, 
were  performing  around  him  a  nofsy  ceremony, 
called  a  Powah.  When  this  ceremony  was 
concluded,  they  thought  they  had  done  all  they 
could  to  cure  the  sick  man.     If  the  Indian  doc- 
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tors  had  possessed  the  skill  that  many  white 
people  think  they  do,  I  have  no  doubt  Massasoit 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  it;  for  he  was 
a  powerful  prince,  and  his  people  were  very 
much  attached  to  him.  If  there  had  been  any 
doctors  among  his  people,  or  the  tribes  near 
him,  who  could  have  helped  him,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  called.  When  the 
old  chief  heard  that  the  English  had  arrived, 
he  enquired,  "TV^o  have  come?"  They  told 
him  Winslow  had  come.  "Let  me  speak  with 
him,  then,"  said  he.  "Let  me  speak  one  word 
to  him."  He  was  so  far  gone  that  he  could  not 
see.  Winslow  went  up  to  him,  and  ]|^  whis- 
pered, "Art  thou  Winslow?"  Winslow  told  him 
he  was.  "O,  Winslow,"  said  he,  mournfully, 
"I  shall  never  see  thee  again."  Winslow  told 
the  interpreter  to  tell  him  of  the  kind  regard 
which  the  governor  had  for  him,  on  hearing  of 
his  sickness,  and  of  the  articles  he  had  sent  for 
his  comfort.  He  then  took  measures  for  his 
relief;  and  in  half  an  Jiour  he  began  to  get  bet- 
ter. He  gradually  recovered  his  sight,  and 
began  to  talk.  He  asked  Winslow  to  kill  a  fowl, 
and  make  him  some  English  pottage,  such  as 
he  had  eaten  at  Plymouth,  which  he  did;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  his  strength  was  wonderfully 
restored. 

Eliza. — Was  Winslow  a  doctor,  Mother? 

Mother. — No,  my  dear;  and  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians 
in  regard  to  the  means  of  removing  disease. 
In  this  case,  it  appears  that  a  little  good  nursing 
was  able  to  restore' a  man  to  health,  after  they 
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had  given  him  up  as  hopeless.  The  same  thing 
IS  evident  also  from  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Indians  generally  hold  our  physicians.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  have  been  at  the  military  sta- 
tions on  the  frontiers,  that  they  generally  prefer 
the  surgeon  of  the  army  to  their  own  doctors; 
and  will  go  a  great  distance  to  obtain  his  servi- 
ces. But,  though  many  of  their  remedies  may 
be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  their  wild  and 
simple  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  at 
all  adapted  to  civilized  life,  where  almost  every 
disease  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  habits 
of  the  people.  That  they  have  no  correct  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  diseases,  is  evident  from  their 
manner  of  treating  the  small  pox^  which  has, 
at  different  periods,  raged  with  great  violence 
among  them.  In  1758,  this  horrible  disease 
prevailed  among  the  Cherokees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  reduce  their  numbers  about  one  half 
in  a  year's  time.  As  it  did  not  rage  very  much 
at  first,  their  doctors  had  time  to  try  experiments. 
The  first  remedy  they  tried  was,  to  place  the 
sick  person  out  of  doors,  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
so  that  Jiis  fe'cer  might  he  cooled  by  the  night 
dews! 

Eliza. — Why,  Mother,  I  am  sure  they  would 
get  cold  and  die. 

Mother. — No  doubt  of  it.  Their  next  expe- 
riment was  to  pour  cold  water  upon  his  naked 
breast.  These  remedies,  as  usual,  were  attend- 
ed with  the  noisy  ceremonies  of  the  jugglers. 
But  as  the  disease  still  gained  ground  daily,  their 
doctors  held  a  consultation,  and  determined  to 
sweat  them,  and  then  plunge  them  into  the  river. 
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As  the  Cherokee  rivers  are  remarkably  cold, 
this  sudden  change  killed  them  almost  instantly. 
They  now  grew  desperate.  The  doctors  broke 
their  medicine  pots,  and  threw  away  their  in- 
struments of  jugglery.  In  their  despair,  a 
great  many  of  them  killed  themselves,  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  About  fifty  years  ago 
this  disease  made  frightRil  havoc  among  the 
western  tribes.  It  commenced  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  passed  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  spread  to  the  north  and  west,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Here  also  they  tried  experi- 
ments equally  unreasonable.  In  the  height  of 
the  fever  they  would  plunge  into  a  river,  which 
generally  caused  instant  death.  Thousands  of 
the  wretched  creatures  took  their  own  lives,  as 
they  thought,  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings 

Samuel. — O  what  a  dreadful  mistake,  Mother. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  one  of  the  horrors 
of  heathenism  is  the  little  value  that  is  put  upon 
human  life.  Among  most  heathen  nations,  in 
all  ages,  suicide  has  not  only  been  allowed,  but 
esteemed  honorable.  Had  these  poor  Indians 
known  the  Gospel,  they  v/ould  have  met  this 
disease  with  a  far  different  spirit.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering it  to  drive  them  to  madness,  they  would 
have  seen  in  it  the  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
and  meekly  resigned  themselves  to  his  will. 
Every  fact  of.  this  nature  should  call  forth  your 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  these  people,  and  lead 
you  to  do  what  you  can  to  send  them  the  Gospel. 
In  this  dreadful  calamity  whole  villages  were 
destroyed.  When  the  disease  was  at  its  height, 
a  traveller  saw  three  hundred  dead  bodies  of 
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men,  women,  and  children  hanging  to  the  trees 
near  one  of  the  villages. 

Eliza. — O  how  distressing,  Mother. 

Mother. — Yes;  and  they  believed  it  to  be  a 
judgement  from  God.  They  thought  the  "  Great 
Master  of  Life  had  delivered  them  over  to  the 
evil  spirit  for  their  sins;"  and  for  many  years 
after  this  they  were  more  strict  in  living  accord- 
ing to  their  notions  of  duty.  In  this  respect, 
they  showed  more  piety  than  multitudes  in  this 
land  of  light,  who  regard  not  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  calamities  with  which  our  country 
is  visited;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  judgements  of 
God  they  grow  more  and  more  bold  in  sin. 


CONVERSATION  IV. 


3I0RAL    CHARACTER VIRTUES  —  HOSPITALITY 

KINDNESS — FIDELITY  TO  FRIENDS — MAG- 
NANIMITY  GRATITUDE COURAGE PATI- 
ENCE—PERSEVERANCE—CONTEMPT OF  DEATH. 


Caroline. — Mother,    will    you   tell  us  more 
about  the  Indians? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  but  what  more  do 
you  wish  to  know  about  them? 

Samuel. — I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  their  moral  character,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  and  their  religion. 
4* 
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Mother ' — Well,  my  son,  you  shall  be  grati- 
fied; but  you  have  mentioned  too  many  things 
for  one  conversation.  We  W\\\  this  evening 
confine  ourselves  to  their  moral  character.  In 
this  respect,  before  they  learned  to  imitate  the 
vices  of  the  white  people,  they  stood  higher 
than  almost  any  other  heathens.  A  Roman 
catholic  priest,  named  Charlevoix,  who  trav- 
elled a  long  time  among  them,  from  Quebec  to 
New  Orleans,  at  a  very  early  period,  says  they 
have  certain  maxims  and  usages,  founded  on 
good  sense  alone,  from  which  they  rarely  de- 
viate; they  are  faithful  to  keep  their  promises; 
they  are  patient  in  affliction,  and  submissive  to 
the  will  of  God;  manifesting  a  nobleness  of 
soul,  and  a  constancy  of  mind,  which  would  do 
honor  to  civilized  life.  He  says  also,  that  the 
hateful  vice  of  covetousness  is  not  known  among 
them.  Another  French  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  other  southern  Indians,  says, 
their  whole  customs  are  calculated  to  prevent 
avarice,  which  they  rightly  suppose  makes  men 
miserable;  and  that  they  burn- all  that  belongs 
to  a  man  when  he  dies,  in  order  to  prevent  pa- 
rents from  laying  up  property  for  their  children. 

Samuel. — I  think  that  shows  a  nobleness  of 
soul.  Mother,  far  above  what  is  felt  by  most 
civilized  people,  who  seem  to  regard  making 
money  as  the  great  object  for  which  they  are  to 
live  and  die, 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  and  it  ought  to  make 
many  Christians  blush,  who  profess  to  feel  sen- 
sible of  the  emptiness  of  earthly  things,  and 
yet  make  it  their  chief  business  to  lay  up  riches 
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in  this  world.  The  Indians  consider  it  the  great 
object  of  their  life  to  live  happily;  the  Chris- 
tian professes  to  make  it  the  great  object  of  his 
life  to  live  well,  and  to  do  good.  Father  Char- 
levoix says  also,  that  a  natural  and  unaffected 
gravity  reigns  in  all  the  behavior  of  the  In- 
dians; that  they  show  civility  .to  their  equals, 
and  respect  to  the  aged;  and  that  they  have 
great  command  of  their  tempers,  never  indulg- 
ing in  the  noisy  quarrels  that  we  see  so  common 
among  us.  Du  Pratz,  in  his  History  of  Loui- 
siana, says  of  the  Indians  in  that  country,  that 
they  have  a  degree  of  prudence,  faithfulness, 
and  generosity,  exceeding  that  of  nations  who 
would  be  offended  at  being  compared  with  them. 

Eliza.— Kre.  the  Indians  honest,  IMother? 

Mother. — Before  they  learned  the  vices  of 
the  white  people,  I  believe  they  were,  generally, 
remarkable  for  their  honesty.  Col.  Smith,  in 
his  History  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  a  hunting 
party  of  whites  had  got  more  skins  and  furs 
than  they  could  well  carry,  and  so  they  stretched 
them  on  scaffolds  in  the  woods  till  they  came 
back. 

John. — Why,  didn't  they  get  stolen,  Mother? 

3Iother. — No,  my  son:  although  this  was  a 
public  place,  where  the  Indians  were  passing 
frequently,  not  one  of  them  was  stolen.  This 
writer  says,  "  it  is  seldom  that  Indians  do  steal 
any  thing  from  one  another;  and  they  say  they 
7iever  did  till  the  white  people  came  among  them, 
and  learned  some  of  them  to  lie,  cheat,  and 
steal." 

Samuel. — It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think 
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that  wicked  people  do  so  much  more  to  injure 
the  poor  Indians,  than  Christians  do  to  make 
ihem  acquainted  with  the  blessed  Gospel. 

Eliza, — Mother,  1  have  heard  people  say  that 
the  Indians  were  remarkable  for  their  hospitality 
and  kindness. 

Mother. — They  are  so  indeed,  my  dear.  I 
have  scarce  ever  read  of  a  people  who  were 
more  so.  Mr.  Bartram,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  travelled  among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles, 
in  Florida,  says,  "  they  are  just,  honest,  liberal, 
and  hospitable  to  strangers;  considerate,  loving, 
and  affectionate  to  their  wives  and  children; 
frugal  and  persevering;  charitable  and  forbear^ 
ing."  He  spent  weeks  and  months  with  them 
in  their  towns,  and  never  saw  the  least  signs  of 
contention.  He  never  saw  an  Indian  beating 
his  wife,  nor  heard  him  reprove  her  in  anger. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  tribes. 
Mr.  Bartram  once  lost  his  way.  As  he  came  to 
an  Indian  village,  he  stopped,  as  if  at  a  loss 
which  way  to  go.  An  Indian,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  hut,  made  a  motion  for 
Mr.  Bartram  to  come  to  him,  and  "  cheerfully 
welcomed  him  to  his  house,  took  care  of  his 
horse,  and  with  the  most  graceful  air  of  respect 
led  him  into  a  cool,  airy  room,  where  his  women 
brought  in  plenty  of  food,  with  a  pleasant  cool- 
ing drink,  and  then  pipes  and  tobacco."  After 
they  had  talked  an  hour,  Mr.  Bartram  told  the 
Indian  what  his  business  was,  where  he  was 
going,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  The  In- 
dian said  he  was  glad  he  had  come  into  their 
country,*  and  that  he  should  me^t  with  friend- 
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ship  and  protection.  He  also  offered  to  show 
him  his  way.  This  Indian  turned  out  to  be  a 
chief  or  prince. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  I  think  an  Indian 
might  travel  a  great  while  in  our  country,  before 
he  would  meet  with  such  kind  treatment,  even 
from  a  common  farmer.  Are  they  so  kind  to 
one  another.  Mother? 

Mother. — Yes.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Flistory  of 
New-Jersey,  says,  "they  are  very  loving  to  one 
another:  and  divide  the  presents  they  receive 
among  themselves."  The  same  writer  says  he 
went  a  great  distance  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  hunting,  in  company  with  an  Indian  named 
Tontileaugo.  At  one  time  they  stopped  several 
days,  on  account  of  the  high  winds  on  the  lake. 
Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt;  and  while  he  was 
gone,  a  Wyandot  Indian  came  to  the  place  where 
Col.  Smith  was,  and  he  gave  him  a  shoulder  of 
venison.  The  Indian,  who  was  hungry,  re- 
ceived it  gladly,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. When  Tontileaugo  returned.  Col.  Smith 
told  him  what  he  had  done.  He  said  it  was  all 
well;  and  he  sup])osed  he  had  given  him  some 
sugar  and  bear's  oil,  to  eat  with  his  meat.  Col. 
Smith  told  him  he  did  not,  as  they  were  down 
in  the  canoe.  Tontileaugo  replied,  "you  have 
behaved  just  like  a  Dutchman.  Do  you  not 
know  that,  when  strangers  come  to  our  camp, 
we  ought  always  to  give  them  the  best  we  havel" 

Samuel. — O,  Mother,  I  do  admire  the  noble- 
ness of  such  feelings.  How  can  such  people 
be  called  savage  and  cruel? 

Mother. — Wlien  the  Europeans  first  came  to 
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this  country,  the  Indians  showed  themselves 
kind,  hospitable,  and  generous,  so  long  as  they 
were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  But 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  many  and  how  great 
injuries  they  have  received  from  the  whites,  you 
would  not  wonder  that  they  are  sometimes  cruel 
and  revengeful.  However,  of  this  I  will  tell 
you  more  when  we  come  to  talk  about  the  In- 
dians' wrongs.  When  Columbus  first  discovered 
America,  he  wrote  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  that  there  was  not  "a  better  people  in  the 
world  than  the  Indians.  They  are  affectionate, 
affable,  and  mild.  They  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves."  In  1620,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  Plymouth,  says,  "the 
Indians  are  said  to  be  a  most  cruel  and  treach- 
erous people,  even  like  lions;  but  to  us  they 
have  been  like  lambs,  so  kind,  so  submissive,  so 
trusty.  When  we  first  came  to  this  country, 
we  were  few,  many  of  us  were  sick,  and  many 
died  by  reason  of  the  cold  and  wet;  for  it  was 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  we  had  no  houses 
to  live  in.  We  had  not  six  w^ell  persons  among 
us,  and  the  Indians,  with  their  sachems  or  kings, 
came  daily  to  us,  by  hundreds,  and  might  have 
killed  us  all  in  one  hour;  yet  they  never  offered 
us  the  least  injury."  This  was  during  the  life 
of  Massasoit,  the  great  chief  of  the  Pakanoket 
tribes.  Fle  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  en- 
ergy of  character;  but  always  friendly  to  the 
English.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  justice, 
magnanimity,  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and 
uniform  kindness;  and  for  forty-five  years,  while 
the  Plymouth  colony  was  so  feeble  that  he  might 
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easily  have  destroyed  it  at  once,  he  maintained 
towards  the  English  the  most  friendly  relations, 
and  even  protected  them  from  the  hostility  of 
other  tribes.  The  noble  character  of  this  prince 
would  do  honor  to  any  age  or  country.  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  New-Eng- 
land, says  that  the  natives  were  courteous  and 
hospitable  to  the  English  on  their  first  arrival. 
They  made  them  welcome  to  their  food;  and 
when  any  of  them  lost  themselves  in  the  woc^s, 
as  they  frequently  did,  and  were  likely  to  starve, 
they  relieved  them,  and  showed  them  their  way 
home.  William  Penn,  when  he  first  came  among 
the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  and  wrote 
of  them  in  high  terms,  as  a  kind  and  benevolent 
people.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New-Jersey, 
says  that  the  Indians  of  that  state  maintained 
great  cordiality  and  friendship  towards  the  early 
settlers,  for  a  hundred,  years.  Father  Charle- 
voix says,  ''they  arc  generally  kinder  to  us  than 
we  are  to  them;  for  the)-  treat  every  white  man 
who  goes  among  them  with  respect."  Their 
civility  towards  each  other,  and  especially  in 
the  entertainment  of  friends,  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. When  a  person  goes  to  one  of  their 
houses,  he  is  kindly  invited  to  sit  down,  and  the 
^est  the  house  can  afford  is  furnished  him. 
Without  a  single  word  passing  between  the  man, 
and  his  wife,  she  will  go  about  preparing  vic- 
tuals for  the  visiters;  when  she  has  done  this, 
she  will  go  to  the  neighbors,  to  inform  them  that 
strangers  have  come.  And  if  the  visiters  eat 
the  food  that  was  intended  for  her  own  family, 
she  makes  no  complaint.     Capt.  Smith,  during 
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the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  frequently  visi- 
ted the  Indians,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
English  settlements,  and  was  several  times  taken 
captive  hy  them;  but  they  never  let  him  suffer 
for  want  of  food;'  and  often  gave  him  large 
quantities  of  corn  to  carry  home,  when  they 
had  hardly  enough  for  themselves. 

John, — 0,  Mother,  I  begin  to  like  the  Indians 
now.  Will  you  tell  some  more  stories  about 
th^r  hospitality  and  kindness? 

Mother, — I  could  tell  you  a  great  many,  if  I 
had  time.  Asa  party  of  the  English  were  going 
on  business  from  Plymouth  to  the  residence  of 
Massasoit,  they  were  received  and  entertained, 
in  a  very  hospitable  manner,  by  the  Indians  at 
Namaschet;  and  when  they  went  on  their  way, 
six  Indians  accompanied  them.  An  affecting 
instance  of  kindness  is  related  of  these  Indians. 
As  it  was  very  warm,  they  seemed  anxious,  lest 
the  English  should  become  fatigued.  They 
offered  to  carry  their  guns  and  their  clothes; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  stream,  where  there 
was  no  bridge,  they  proposed  to  carry  the  Eng- 
lish over  it  on  their  backs.  There  is  also  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  kindness  manifested 
towards  the  English  by  a  Virginian  chief,  named 
Granganimo,  and  by  his  wife,  in  his  absence* 
When  the  English  came  to  visit  him,  he  treated 
them  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness.  And, 
when  he  visited  them,  he  had  such  a  delicate 
regard  for  their  feelings,  that  he  would  always 
build  a  number  of  fires,  equal  to  the  number  of 
his  boats,  to  show  how  many  were  coming,  that 
ihev  miffht  not   be  frightened  at  his  numbers. 
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He  always  kept,  with  the  strictest  punctuality, 
every  promise  he  made;  and  while  on  a  visit, 
he  sent  to  the  English  vessels  a  daily  supply  of 
provisions,  such  as  venison,  conies,  rabbits,  and 
lish,  with  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pears, 
and  other  fruits.  A  party  of  the  English  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  him;  but  when  they 
arrived,  he  was  not  at  home.  However,  his 
wife  came  eagerly  out  to  meet  them,  and  made 
them  heartily  welcome.  She  told  some  of  her 
people  to  pull  their  boat  ashore,  so  that  it  might 
*not  be  injured  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  and 
others  to  carry  the  English  on  their  backs  to 
the  dry  land.  She  took  them  into  a  house  with 
five  rooms;  and  as  they  w^ere  wet  with  rain,  she 
had  a  great  fire  kindled  to  dry  them,  washed 
their  feet  and  their  clothes,  and  then  served  up 
a  bountiful  dinner  in  another  room.  She  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost,  and  manifested  great 
anxiety  lor  their  comfort.  While  they  were 
eating,  two  or  three  Indians  came  in,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows.  The  English  were  afraid 
that  all  vras  not  right,  and  started  up  and  laid 
hold  of  their  arms.  But  instead  of  being  offend- 
ed at  their  want  of  confidence,  she  had  the  In- 
dians' bows  and  arrows  broken,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  beaten.  But  when  night  came,  the 
visiters  did  not  feel  quite  safe;  so  they  went  to 
their  boat.  This  grieved  her  very  much.  But 
she  sent  them  a  supper,  and  mats  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rain;  and  directed  a  guard  of  her  peo- 
ple to  watch  on  shore  all  night,  to  i)revcnt  any 
body  from  injuring  the  English. 

SamueL — Indeed,  Mother,  I   am   sure  they 
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would  not  have  received  kinder  treatment  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mother. — No,  my  son;  I  never  read  of  a  more 
striking  instance  of  sincere  and  generous  hos- 
pitality than  this. 

Eliza. — Mother,  you  have  several  times  said 
that  the  Indians  were  faithful  to  their  promises. 
Can  you  tell  us  any  stories  about  it? 

Mother. — Yes;  but  you  must  understand  that 
they  were  not  always  so.  They  were  faithful 
to  their  friends;  but  generally  treacherous  to 
their  enemies.  However,  I  have  read  of  one< 
instance  cf  singular  fidelity,  in  time  of  war, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  sages  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  During  the  terrible  war 
between  king  Philip  and  the  New-England  co- 
lonies, a  party  of  Indians  were  taken  by  the 
English  commander;  but  as  he  wanted  to  attack 
another  party  soon  after,  he  told  his  prisoners 
to  wait  for  him,  and  meet  him  at  a  place  agreed 
upon;  and  the  next  day  they  met  him  at  the 
place  appointed. 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  are  they  always  true 
to  their  friends? 

Mother. — I  never  heard  of  any  thing  to  the 
contrary.  During  the  early  settlem.ent  of  New 
York,  the  French,  who  inhabited  the  Canadasy 
were  at  war  with  the  English.  The  Five  Na- 
tions, a  powerful  confederacy  of  tribes,  had 
always  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English, 
and  had  been  well  treated  by  them.  They  had 
been  some  time  at  war  with  the  French;  and 
both  parties  were  anxious  to  make  peace..  A 
council  was  called,  and  one  of  their  orators  was 
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appointed  to  visit  the  governor  of  Canada,  v,'ith 
power  to  negociate  peace.  After  the  governor 
had  addressed  him,  and  tried  to  seduce  him  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  English,  he  replied,  "You 
say  that  you  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
brethren  the  English.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
we  are  inseparable.  We  can  have  no  peace 
with  you,  so  long  as  you  are  at  war  with  them." 
Samuel. — That  was  noble  disinterestedness, 
Mother. 

Mother. — Roger  Williams,  who  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  always 
treated  the  Indians  well,  and  never  abused  their 
confidence.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  secured 
their  friendship;  and  during  the  terrible  war  of 
king  Philip,  who  openly  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  all  the  English,  he  was  never 
disturbed,  although  he  had  no  other  security 
than  the  long  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  good 
faith,  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Indians. 
At  one  time,  when  some  of  the  chiefs  came  to 
talk  with  him,  he  reproached  them  for  their  cru- 
elties; and  even  threatened  them  whh  the  certain 
vengeance  of  the  English.  He  told  them  that 
Massachusetts  could  raise  thousands  of  men, 
and  if  they  killed  them,  the  king  of  England 
would  supply  their  places.  "Well,"  answered 
one  of  the  chiefs,  "let  them  come.  We  are 
ready  for  them.  But  as  for  you,  brother  Wil- 
liams, you  are  a  good  man;  you  have  been  kind 
to  us  many  years.  Not  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  touched." 

Samuel. — And    did  they  keep   their  word, 
Mother? 
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Mother^ — Yes,  my  son;  throughout  this  war 
they  regarded  this  pledge  with  fideUty;  thus 
showing  themselves  capable  of  the  most  sacred 
friendship.  I  have  also  another  story  of  an 
amiable  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  called 
Little  Carpenter,  which  shows  the  strength  of 
Indian  friendship;  while  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  prove  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  Indians  are  treacherous  to  their 
enemies.  Little  Carpenter  was  the  friend  of 
the  white  man,  and  always  tried  to  keep  his  tribe 
at  peace  with  the  English.  But  another  chief, 
called  the  Great  Warrior,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  war  party.  In  1760,  his  party  prevailed 
in  the  council,  and  declared  for  war.  In  the 
course  of  this  war,  Fort  Loudon  was  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  until  the  inhabitants  were  almost 
starved  to  death.  Capt.  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  had  been  long  known  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  he  got  leave  to  go  to  the  town 
w'here  the  Great  Warrior  lived.  There  he 
agreed  to  give  up  the  fort,  and  lay  down  their 
arms;  and  the  chief  agreed  to  march  them  in 
safety  to  Fort  George.  On  the  faith  of  this 
treaty,  the  men  in  the  fort  gave  up  their  arms, 
and  commenced  their  march  to  Fort  George, 
guarded  by  a  party  of  Indians,  under  command 
of  the  Great  Warrior  himself.  The  first  night 
they  encamped  near  an  Indian  town,  and  all 
the  Indians  left  them.  They  remained  undis- 
turbed till  about  day  break;  when  they  discov- 
ered that  the  woods  and  bushes  around  them 
were  filled  with  hideously  painted  savages.     In 
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a  moment  after  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them, 
and  killed  about  thirty  of  their  number. 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  how  could  they  break 
their  promise  so? 

Mother. — It  is  their  custom.  The}^  seem  to 
think  it  right,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage they  can  of  their  enemies. 

Samuel. — Well,  that  is  not  worse  than  the 
Roman  Catholics;  for  they  think  they  are  not 
bound  to  keep  their  promises  with  heretics. 

Mother. — Well,  the  rest  of  the  Enghsh  either 
fled,  or  were  taken  prisoners.  Those  that  were 
taken  were  bound  and  led  back  to  Fort  Loudon. 
Among  these  was  Capt.  Stuart.  But  he  had 
been  Little  Carpenter's  best  friend,  and  he  could 
not  think  of  seeing  him  a  prisoner,  and  in  danger 
of  his  life.  He  hastened  to  the  fort,  and  bought 
the  captain  of  his  Indian  master,  giving  him  his 
rifle  and  clothes  for  the  prisoner.  He  then  took 
him  home,  and  shared  with  him  his  own  provi- 
sions. 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  that  was  noble  generosity, 
indeed! 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  but  it  did  not  stop 
here.  The  Great  Warrior  told  Stuart  that  they 
had  determined  to  attack  Fort  George,  and  de- 
sired him  to  write  letters  to  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  demanding  a  surrender;  and  if  he  re- 
fused, they  intended  to  burn  his  companions  one 
by  one  before  his  face.  But  from  this  moment 
Capt.  Stuart  determined  to  make  his  escape. 
He  told  Little  Carpenter  of  his  intention,  and 
appealed  to  his  generosity  to  help  him.  The 
old  chief  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Be 
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calm,  be  calm,  my  son;  I  am  your  friend — trust 
me."  He  then  went  forward  and  claimed  the 
captain  as  his  prisoner,  and  set  out  and  travelled 
with  him  nine  days  and  nights,  till  he  had  brought 
him  safely  to  the  English  settlements. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  such  a  friend  as  that 
is  well  worth  having. 

Mother. — It  is  just  the  warm-hearted  friend- 
ship that  is  common  among  the  Indians.  I 
could  relate  many  other  stories  like  it.  Another 
circumstance  happened  some  time  after  this, 
which  shows  the  amiable  feelings  of  this  old 
chief's  heart.  When  the  English  and  Chero- 
kees  were  making  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  former 
required  that  four  Cherokees  should  be  given 
up  to  be  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  camp. 

Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  that  was  more  like 
savages  than  civilized  men.  What  justice  was 
there  in  that? 

Mother. — You  will  find  a  great  many  cases 
of  similar  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  history  of 
the  dealings  of  the  white  people  with  the  Indians. 
The  English  commander  who  required  this  was 
more  of  a  savage  than  Little  Carpenter;  for  the 
latter  would  not  consent  to  this  part  of  the  treaty, 
but  took  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles  to 
see  the  governor,  and  persuade  him  to  wsave  the 
lives  of  these  four  men.  After  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  he  requested  that  his  old 
friend  Capt.  Stuart  might  be  made  chief  white 
man  among  the  Indians.  He  said  all  the  In- 
dians loved  him,  and  there  would  never  be  any 
difficulty  if  he  were  there. 

Samuel, — Well,  if  the  Indians  are  such  faith- 
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ful  friends,  I  suppose  they  are  never  ungratelul 
for  the  kindnesses  they  receive  from  others. 

Mother » — I  never  heard  of  an  ungrateful  In- 
dian, among  those  who  have  not  been  corrupted 
by  the  vices  of  the  whites.  I  could  relate  many 
affecting  stories,  showing  their  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  favors  received.  They  will  long  re- 
member the  kindness  of  individuals  and  families. 

Johru — They  say  the  Indians  are  very  cour- 
ageous, Mother.  I  like  to  hear  about  courage 
and  bravery.  Will  you  tell  us  some  stories 
about  it? 

Mother. — You  have  already  seen  evidence  of 
their  courage,  in  many  stories  that  I  have  rela- 
ted. I  could  tell  you  many  more;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  wars;  and  I  am  sorry  you  are 
so  fond  of  hearing  about  them.  But  I  will  read 
a  piece  in  a  book  I  have  here,  which  tells  about 
their  courage  and  contempt  of  death:  "If  cour- 
age consists  in  the  defiance  of  danger  and  pain, 
the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition 
of  it.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility 
and  risk.  Peril  and  adventure  are  congenial  to 
his  nature.  Surrounded  with  hostile  tribes,  he 
is  always  equipped  for  fight,  with  his  weapons 
in  his  hands.  He  traverses  vast  wildernesses, 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness,  lurk- 
ing enemies,  or  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes 
present  no  obstacles  to  his  wanderings.  In  his 
light  canoe  of  bark,  he  sports  like  a  feather  on 
their  waves,  and  darts  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers. 
Trackless  wastes  of  snow,  rugged  mountains, 
the   glooms   of  swamps  and  morasses,  where 
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poisonous  reptiles  curl  among  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion, are  fearlessly  encountered  by  this  wanderer 
of  the  wilderness.  He  gains  his  food  by  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  chase;  he  wraps 
himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bear,  the  panther, 
and  the  buffalo,  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders 
of  the  cataract.  No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern 
days  can  surpass  the  Indian  in  his  lofty  contempt 
of  death,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sustains 
all  the  varied  torments  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently inflicted." 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  that  is  beautiful.  But 
the  Indians  must  have  no  small  share  of  patience 
to  endure  such  hardships  and  sufferings. 

Mother. — Yes;  many  of  the  stories  I  have 
already  related,  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  patience  of  the  Indians.  But  I  will  tell  you 
one  more.  In  the  year  1789,  a  chief  of  the 
Creek  nation,  of  interesting  appearance  and  dig- 
nified manners,  was  travelling  to  New  York,  in 
company  with  Col.  Butler,  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States.  On  the  way,  as 
the  stage  drove  up  to  a  tavern,  the  driver  got 
out  to  take  a  dram,  and  the  horses  took  fright, 
and  overturned  the  stage.  The  chief  received 
a  severe  cut  on  his  forehead,  and  Col.  Butler 
was  also  hurt.  A  surgeon  came  in,  and  sewed 
up  his  wound. 

Caroline. — 0,  Mother,  didn't  that  hurt  him 
dreadfully? 

Mother. — It  no  doubt  gave  him  great  pain; 
but  he  would  not  acknowledge  that  it  hurt  him; 
and  by  looking  at  him,  you  would  not  have  sup- 
posed that  he  felt  it  at  all.     As  soon  as  the  oper- 
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ation  was  over,  ho  rose  up  and  addressed  Col. 
Butler,  saying,  "Never  mind  tfiis,  brother.  It 
will  soon  be  all  well.  This  is  the  work  of  an 
evil  spirit.  He  knows  we  are  going  to  effect  a 
work  of  peace.  He  hates  peace  and  loves  war. 
Never  mind  it.  Let  us  go  on  and  accomplish 
our  business.  We  will  disappoint  him."  But 
it  is  now  growing  late.  We  will  finish  this 
conversation  at  another  time. 


CONVERSATION  V. 


MORAL     CIIARACTER,     CONTINUED VICES RE- 
VENGE AND  TREACHERY  TOWARDS  ENE3IIES 

GAMING MORAL    HABITS    IN    GENERAL IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 


Joluu — Mother,  you  said  you  would  tell  us 
about  the  vices  of  the  Indians,  too.  You  have 
told  us  so  many  good  things  about  them,  that  I 
have  almost  a  mind  to  think  they  don't  need 
missionaries. 

Mother. — Ah,  my  son,  all  these  good  things 
that  I  have  been  telling  you  are  mere  natural 
qualities.  They  are  indeed  to  be  admired;  and 
they  show  that  these  wild  men  belong  to  a  noble 
race.  But  all  these,  and  many  more  amiable 
qualities  ma}^  exist,   without  the  least  degree  of 
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piety  or  holiness  of  heart.  And  in  all  the  in- 
stances which  Phave  related,  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  any  of  them  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  experimental  piety,  or  heart  religion. 
And  if  their  feelings  and  m.otives  were  exam- 
ined, they  would  doubtless  appear  to  be  alto 
gether  different  from  those  required  in  the  Gos- 
pel. But  besides  this,  you  know  the  Bible  says 
that  all  mankind  are  under  condemnation  for 
sin,  and  they  can  be  saved  in  no  other  way  than 
by  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These 
good  traits  in  the  Indian  character,  then,  should 
make  us  more  anxious  to  send  them  the  Gospel; 
for  upon  such  characters  it  will  work  a  surpri- 
sing change,  and  raise  them  to  an  equality  with 
any  people  in  the  world.  However,  when  you 
see  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  you  will  not 
suppose  they  have  no  need  of  the  Gospel.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  tlie  Indians  are 
treacherous  and  revengeful  towards  their  ene- 
mies. [^  the  stories  were  not  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  their  wars  as  to 
make  them  tedious,  I  might  relate  a  great  many 
that  would  chill  the  blood  in  your  veins.  But 
I  will  only  mention  one  or  two.  About  the  time 
the  French  first  settled  in  Canada,  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Five  Nations  were  a  long  time  at 
war  with  each  other.  At  length  the  Adiron- 
dacks  were  overcome,  and  nearly  all  destroyed. 
But  a  bold  chief  of  their  nation,  named  Piscaret, 
determined  to  be  revenged  upon  those  who  had 
ruined  his  nation.  After  performing  some  da- 
ring exploits,  he  went  near  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  Five  Nations,  and  hid  himself  till  night. 
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He  then  went  out  and  found  a  family  asleep, 
went  into  their  wigwam,  murdered  them  all,  and 
carried  their  scalps  to  his  hiding  place. 

Caroline. — O  what  a  cruel  man,  Mother! 

John. — Indeed,  Mother,  who  would  blame 
liim  for  heing  revenged  upon  the  people  that  had 
ruined  his  tribe? 

Mother. — My  son,  if  you  felt  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  upon  your  own  heart,  you  would 
not  make  such  a  remark  as  that.  Christ  for- 
bids revenge,  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  tells 
us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  return  good  for  evil. 

Eliza. — But  if  we  might  be  revenged  upon 
our  enemies,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unjust  and 
cruel  to  kill  the  innocent  for  what  others  of  their 
nation  have  done. 

Mother. — It  is  so,  my  dear;  yet  such  are  the 
Indian's  views  of  right  and  wrong.  If  a  nation 
has  injured  him  or  his  own  people,  he  thinks  it 
right  to  take  vengeance  even  upon  the  innocent 
women  and  children.  He  knows  no  rule  but  to 
do  his  enemies  all  the  injury  he  can.  If  this 
chief  had  known  the  Gospel,  and  felt  its  power 
upon  his  own  heart,  he  would  have  taken  a  noble 
revenge,  by  forgiving  the  enemies  of  his  nation. 
But  his  thirst  for  blood  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  day  after  these  murders,  the  people  of  the 
village  spent  in  hunting  for  the  murderer;  but 
they  could  not  find  him.  The  next  night  he 
came  from  his  lurking  place,  and  murdered  an- 
other family.  The  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  But  Pescaret  stole  cau- 
tiously through  the  village,  till  he  found  one  of 
the  guards  asleep,  whom  he  killed  at  a  single 
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blow.  This  alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood. 
But  he  ran  so  fast  that  they  could  not  overtake 
him.  At  night  he  hid  himself,  and  his  enemies 
stopped  to  rest.  When  they  were  all  asleep,  he 
went  to  their  camp,  killed  every  one  of  them, 
and  carried  off  their  scalps. 

Samuel. — Mother,  if  a  man  would  expose 
himself  to  so  much  danger,  and  endure  such 
hardships,  to  gratify  his  feelings  of  revenge, 
don't  you  tliink  it  ought  to  reprove  Christians, 
who  are  so  unwilling  to  make  any  sacrifice,  or 
endure  any  hardships,  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  Christ? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  if  Christians  acted 
consistently,  they  would  be  more  willing  to  la- 
bor and  suffer  for  Christ  than  wicked  men  are 
for  their  own  gratification.  And  if  you  will 
carefully  examine  the  life  of  Paul,  and  the  other 
apostles,  you  will  find  that  they  were  quite  as 
much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  this  man 
was  to  revenge  his  country's  wrong.  And  I 
trust  there  are,  even  now,  many  Christians  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  they  have,  and  even 
give  up  their  lives,  for  this  blessed  cause;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  are  called  Christians.  They  will  even  part 
grudgingly,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  with 
the  amount  which  they  spend  every  week  for 
things  they  do  not  need.  And  if  called  upon  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  they  think 
they  can  find  no  time,  because  they  are  so  much 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  this  life.  But  this  was 
not  the  way  Christ  lived.  He  said,  "My  meat 
and  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me. 
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and  to  finish  his  work."  And  the  first  Chris- 
tians made  religion  the  great  business  of  tbeir 
lives.  Professors  of  religion,  who  live  as 
though  it  were  their  chief  object  to  enjoy  as 
much  of  this  world  as  possible,  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  true  Chris- 
tians. 

John. — Well,  jMother,  are  you  going  to  tell 
us  any  more  stories  about  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  the  Indians? 

Mother. — Yes,  I  will  tell  you  one  more.  A 
kvf  years  before  the  American  revolution,  a 
celebrated  Chippewa  chief,  named  Pontiac, 
formed  the  design  of  attacking  all  the  British 
posts  on  the  lakes  at  once. 

Samuel. — How  many  forts  had  the  British, 
i^fother? 

Mother. — They  had  military  stations  at  St. 
Joseph,  OuiatenoUi  Green  Bay,  Mackinaw,  De- 
troit, Maumee,  Sandusky,  Niagara,  Erie,  Le 
Boeuf,  Venango,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Eliza. — That  was  a  bold  design,  Mother. 
Was  he  able  to  do  it? 

Mother. — By  his  masterly  genius  he  formed 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  powerful  tribes;  and 
out  of  the  twelve  British  forts,  nine  were  sur- 
prized and  taken. 

Caroline. — What  did  Pontiac  do  this  for, 
Mother? 

Mother. — He  saw  that  the  English  were  ra- 
pidly increasing,  while  the  Indians  were  melt- 
ing away,  like  snow  before  tlie  sunshine  of 
spring.     He  was  a  shrewd  man;  and  he  was 
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convinced  that,  unless  a  check  was  put  upon 
the  progress  of  the  English,  the  destruction  of 
his  race  was  certain;  so  he  determined  to  make 
one  desperate  attempt  to  drive  the  EngUsh  from 
the  country. 

John. — Well,  Mother,  it  seems  to  me  these 
were  noble  feelings,  after  all. 

Mother, — They  were  noble  so  far  as  the  love 
of  his  country  and  the  interests  of  his  people 
were  concerned.  But  when  you  come  to  see 
how  Pontiac's  plans  were  executed,  you  will 
see  upon  what  principles  the  Indians  act  to- 
wards those  they  consider  their  enemies.  I  told 
you,  some  time  ago,  about  their  treachery  at 
Mackinaw.  At  every  point  of  attack  the  same 
principles  were  acted  upon.  A  fort,  consisting 
of  pickets  of  wood,  and  block-houses  at  the 
corners,  was  built  round  the  village  of  Detroit. 
This  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  it  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  valuable  goods;  so 
Pontiac  determined  to  attack  it  himself  in  per- 
son. And  when  he  had  got  all  his  arrange- 
ments made,  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates 
of  the  town,  with  about  t'hree  hundred  Indians, 
and  asked  for  a  council  with  majoi'  Gladwyn, 
the  commander  of  the  fort.  Under  this  pre- 
tence he  expected  to  be  admitted  into  the  fort, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Indians,  who 
were  armed  with  short  rifles,  hid  under  their 
blankets;  and  while  he  was  speaking  to  Major 
Gladwyn,  as  he  presented  his  wampum  in  a 
particular  manner,  these  Indians  were  to  kill  all 
the  officers.     The  gates  were  then  to  have  been 
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been  opened,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  let  in, 
to  murder  the  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  this  shows  how 
little  the  Indians  think  of  maintaining  their  in- 
tegrity in  their  dealings  with  their  enemies. 

Mother. — Yes;  and  this  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance. It  is  a  common  trait  of  the  Indian 
character. 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  did  he  carry  his  plan 
into  execution] 

Mother. — An  old  Indian  woman  had  been 
employed  by  major  Gladwyn  to  make  him  a 
pair  of  moccasins.  She  brought  them  into  the 
fort  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Pontiac  made 
his  appearance.  The  major  was  pleased  with 
them;  paid  her  a  generous  price  for  them; 
and  told  her  to  take  the  rest  of  the  elk-skin,  and 
make  it  into  moccasins.  She  went  to  the  outer 
door,  and  there  loitered  about,  as  though  she 
had  not  finished  her  errand.  The  major  saw 
her,  and  had  her  called  in  again.  He  inquired 
what  she  wanted;  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
she  told  him  that  he  had  always  treated  her 
kindly,  and  she  did  not  like  to  take  away  the 
elk-skin,  as  she  could  never  bring  it  back. 
This  excited  his  curiosity  the  more,  and  he 
pressed  his  inquiries  till  she  told  him  the  whole 
plot. 

Eliza.- — O,  Mother,  how  true  it  is  that  the 
Indians  are  grateful  for  favors,  and  faithful  to 
their  friends. 

Mother. — Yes,  this  is  another  instance  of  it. 
But  major  Gladwyn  did  not  put  full  confidence 
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in  what  she  said.  However,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  be  prepared  for  the  worst;  so  he  put  his 
arms  and  ammunition  in  order,  and  armed  all 
the  inhabitants.  He  also  set  a  guard  to  watch 
during  the  night;  but  the  Indians  spent  the  night 
in  singing  and  dancing.  In  the  morning  they 
sung  their  war  song,  danced  their  war  dance, 
and  went  to  the  fort.  They  were  admitted,  and 
conducted  to  the  council  house,  where  major 
Gladwyn  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
business  of  the  council  commenced.  Pontiac 
began  a  bold  and  threatening  speech  to  the  major, 
growing  warmer  as  he  came  towards  the  point 
where  the  signal  was  to  be  given  for  the  Indians 
to  kill  the  officers.  The  critical  moment  came. 
AH  was  breathless  expectation.  But  as  he  was 
about  to  present  the  belt  to  the  major  "the  drums 
at  the  door  suddenly  rolled  the  charge,  the 
guards  levelled  their  pieces,  and  the  British  of- 
ficers drew  their  swords."  The  brave  old  chief 
saw  that  his  treachery  was  discovered;  and  it  is 
said  he  trembled.  However,  he  delivered  his 
wampum  in  the  usual  way,  and  so  failed  to  give 
his  party  the  signal  for  attack.  Major  Glad- 
wyn then  pulled  aside  the  old  chief's  blanket, 
where  his  short  rifle  was  concealed,  reproached 
him  for  his  treachery,  and  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  fort.  The  Indians  immediately  obeyed;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  gate  they  gave 
a  yell,  and  fired  upon  the  garrison.  They  then 
murdered  an  aged  woman  and  her  two  sons, 
with  another  family,  living  outside  of  the  fort. 

Samuel. — Mother,  you  said  you  would  tell  us 
something  about  the  moral  habits  of  the  Indians* 
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Do  they  practice  the  degrading  vices  so  common 
among  white  people? 

Mother. — Some  of  them  do.  Gamhling  is 
very  common,  even  among  those  tribes  tliat  are 
farthest  from  the  whites.  And  it  is  often  at- 
tended with  the  same  angry  disputes  which  pre- 
vail among  gamblers  in  this  country. 

John. — What  kind  of  games  do  they  play, 
Mother? 

Mother. — It  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
them;  but  the  principle  of  all  games  of  chance, 
as  -they  are  called,  is  the  same.  It  either  sup- 
poses that  some  things  are  determined  by  mere 
^chance,  which  is  infidelity,  or  it  amounts  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  decide  matters 
of  amusement  or  unjust  gain.  In  either  case  ii 
is  highly  offensive  to  God.  The  consequences 
of  gaming,  also,  are  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,  and  ruinous  to  indi- 
viduals. The  Indians  have  another  habit, 
which  I  cannot  but  include  among  their  vices, 
though  perhaps  many  good  people  may  think 
me  harsh.  I  mean  the  almost  universal  preva- 
■  lence  among  them  of  the  filthy  and  hurtful 
practice  of  smolcing  tobacco.  This  is  a  savage 
custom,  which  they  have,  unhappily,  commun- 
icated to  civilized  nations.  Smoking  holds  a 
high  place  among  their  amusements,  and  enters 
largely  into  their  religious  and  other  ceremo- 
nies. Here  is  the  picture  of  the  calumet^  which 
is  the  Indian  pipe  of  peace.     When  this  is  pre- 
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sented,  it  is  always  considered  as  a  token  of 
peace.  Among  some  tribes,  the  ceremony  of 
smoking  accompanies  almost  every  important 
transaction;  and  an  engagement  made  over  the 
pipe  is  considered  peculiarly  sacred. 

Eliza.— Moiher,  you  have  all  along  been  des- 
cribing the  Indian  character  at  the  time  when 
this  country  was  first  settled.  What  good  will 
it  do  for  us  to  know  what  the  Indians  were  once? 
Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  the  moral  character 
of  the  Indians  now  living? 

Mother. — Because  I  wish  to  have  you  learn 
the  original  character  of  the  Indians,  before  it 
was  debased  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites.^ 
However,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  white  settlements.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  that  there  are  many  tribes  at 
the  north  and  west  more  virtuous  than  these. 
Mr.  Cox,  who  spent  some  years  with  a  trading 
party  about  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  says 
of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  that  country,  that 
their  good  qualities  are  few,  and  their  vices 
many.  "Industry,  patience,  sobriety,  and  inge- 
nuity nearly  comprise  the  former;  while  they 
are  generally  guilty  of  stealing,  lying,  inconti- 
nence, gambling  and  cruelty."  He  says  also, 
that  they  are  full  of  deceit,  and  fond  of  back- 
biting. One  of  them  was  accused  of  stealing 
an  axe.  He  stoutly  denied  the  charge;  but  when 
it  was  pulled  out  from  under  his^  blanket,  he 
burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh,  and  said  it  was  a  joke. 
They  are  .generally  slaveholders. 

Eliza. — Why,  Mother,  I  never  knew  before 
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that  tlie  Indians  had  slaves.  I  shall  not  like 
them  so  well  for  that.  The  Bible  says  we  must 
do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us; 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  slave. 
If  we  should  send  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them,  Mother,  would  they  not  set  their 
slaves  at  liberty? 

Mother. — I 'have  not  the  least  doubt,  my  dear, 
that,  wherever  the  Gospel  takes  its  full  effect 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  slavery  must  cease; 
for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  condemns  all  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  requires  us  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.  But  a 
slaveholder  takes  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  without 
making  them  any  just  compensation.  He  holds 
his  fellow  beings  in  bondage  as  -property,  just 
as  he  would  hold  horses  and  cattle — things  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  But  God  never  gave  one 
man  a  right  of  property  in  another;  and  it  is  the 
highest  degree  of  injustice  and  oppression  for 
any  man  to  sst  up  such  a  claim  over  his  fellow 
creatures. 

Jolin. — But,  Mother,  if  sending  missionaries 
to  these  Indians  would  make  them  set  their  slaves 
free,  I  think  we  had  better  send  missionaries 
among  the  slaveholders  in  this  country;  for  I 
saw  in  the  Almanac  that  there  are  more  than 
two  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

Mother. — I  did  not  say,  my  son,  that  sending 
missionaries  to  these  Indians  would  make  them 
set  their  slaves  at  liberty.  But  1  do  say  If  they 
were  to  become  sincere  Christians,  and  to  under- 
stand their  duty  to  their  fellow  creatures,  they 
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would  do  so  instantly.  So  if  all  slaveholders 
in  the  United  States  were  to  become  Christians, 
and  act  out  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  slavery 
in  this  country  would  cease. 

Eliza. — How  do  these  Indians  treat  Iheir 
slaves,  Mother? 

Mother. — While  they  are  in  good  health,  and 
able  to  work,  they  treat  them  well.*  But  if  they 
get  sick,  and  become  unfit  for  labor,  they  are 
wholly  neglected,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  most 
miserable  manner.  After  death,  their  bodies 
are  thrown  away  under  a  tree,  or  into  the  woods, 
without  any  ceremony.  But  sometimes  they 
adopt  their  slaves  into  their  families,  and  treat 
them  as  their  own  children. 

Caroline. — O,  that  is  kind  indeed.  Mother. 

Mo^^er .-^These  western  Indians,  however, 
are  not  all  thieves.  Mr.  Cox  speaks  of  several 
tribes  which  are  honest  and  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings. And,  very  much  to  their  credit,  he  says, 
"All  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  entertain  a 
strong  aversion  to  ardent  spirits,  which  they 
regard  as  poison." 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  I  think  this  shows 
that  they  are  men  of  sense;  for  white  .  people 
used  spirituous  liquors  for  ages,  before  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  poison. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear  Samuel;  you  are 
right.  These  Indians  show  that  they  a-re  not 
destitute  of  sagacity.  On  one  occasion,  a  son 
of  one  of  their  chiefs  came  to  the  camp  of  the 
traders,  and  they  gave  him  spirits.  He  went 
home  drunk  and  sick,  and  remained  two  days 
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m  a  state  -of  stupor.  The  old  chief  was  highly 
offended  with  the  people  of  the  fort  for  giving 
his  son  drink,  and  making  him  act  like  a  fool. 

Eliza, — Why,  Mother,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Indians  are  the  greatest  sots  in  the 
world. 

Mother. — It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  my  dear 
Eliza,  that  most  of  the  Indians,  near  the  white 
settlements,  are  addicted  to  beastly  intoxication. 
*^' Almost  every  person  among  them,"  says  Mr. 
Golden,  "male  and  female,  are  infatuated  with 
the  love  of  strong  drink.  They  know  no  bounds 
to  their  desires,  while  they  can  swallow  it  down; 
and  then,  indeed,  the  greatest  men  among  them 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  brute."  Daniel 
W.  Harmon,  Esq.,  who  travelled  among  the 
North  Western  Indians,  gives  a  frightful  de- 
scription of  an  Indian  drunken  frolic,  which  I 
will  read  to  you.  "Eight  families  of  Crees 
came  in.  While  drinking,  one  of  their  wrjmen, 
who  had  a  sharp  pointed  knife  about  her,  fell 
down,  and  drove  it  nearly  two  inches  into  her 
side.  To  see  a  house  full  of  drunken  Indians, 
consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  is  no 
very  pleasant  sight.  They  often  quarrel,  pull 
each  other  by  the  hair,  and  fight.  Sometimes 
ten  or  twelve,  of  both  sexes,  may  be  seen  fight- 
ing each  other.  At  last  they  all  fall  upon  the 
floor,  one  upon  another,  spilling  their  rum,  and 
wallowing  in  their  own  filth." 

Eliza. — O,  horrible!  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  these  poor  wretches.  Mother? 

Mother. — Drunkenness  has  become  so  com- 
mon among  them,  that  they  are  melting  away 
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before  it,  like  snow  before  the  sun.  Many 
tribes,  once  powerful,  are  now  reduced  to  a 
little  handful  of  degraded  and  wretched  beings, 
through  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  other 
vices,  introduced  among  them  by  the  whites. 

Samuel. — Well,  Mother,  I  think  this  presents 
in  a  still  stronger  light  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tians to  send  them  the  Gospel. 

John. — Indeed,  brother,  I  don't  see  how  yow 
make  that  out.  If  they  will  get  drunk,  and  kill 
themselves,  what  is  that  to  us?  How  can  that 
increase  our  obligation  to  send  them  the  Gospel? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  it  less;  for  such 
miserable  drunkards  will  not  mind  what  the 
missionaries  say,  if  we  do  send  them. 

Mother. — My  son,  you  take  a  very  short- 
sighted view  of  the  subject.  Drunkenness  is 
not  a  native  vice  of  the  Indians:  they  have 
learned  it  from  the  whites.  When  they  saw 
those  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion indulging  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  it 
was  but  natural  for  them  to  imhate  their  ex- 
ample; especially  as  the  poison  was  offered  them 
as  a  great  good.  Their  drunkenness  and  de- 
gradation is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  whites, 
because  they  have  set  them  the  example,  and 
placed  before  them  the  temptation. 

John. — But,  Mother,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
drink.     They  may  let  it  alone  if  they  choose. 

Mother. — But  as  they  look  up  to  us  for  an 
example,  and  as  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
drink  till  they  have  acquired  a  relish  for  ardent 
spirits,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  deny 
themselves,  when  the  temptation  is  offered  them. 
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They  have  themselves  long  seen  the  evils  of 
drinking,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them. 

John. — Why,  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
these  evils,  I  don't  see  any  thing  they  have  to 
do  but  to  stop  drinking. 

Mothei'. — They  make  laws  forbidding  spiritu- 
ous liquors  to  be  brought  into  their  towns;  and 
they  will  sometimes  destroy  large  quantities  of 
it  when  it  is  brought  in  by  traders,  contrary  to 
their  laws.  But  if  they  once  taste  it,  they  have 
no  more  control  over  themselves  so  long  as  they 
are  able  to  put  the  cup  to  their  lips.  The  more 
intelligent  among  them  do  not  desire  to  be  tempt- 
ed with  this  poison:  they  have  sagacity  enough 
to  see  that  there  is  no  safety  for  them  while  they 
venture  to  drink  a  little.  In  this  respect  they 
are  wiser  than  many  white  people,  who  think 
they  can  drink  moderately,  and  not  hurt  them- 
tjelves.  The  Indians  complained  bitterly  to 
David  Brainerd,  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
among  them,  that  the  Enghsh  had  taught  them 
to  get'drunk.  They  said,  that  before  the  Eng- 
lish came  among  them  they  knew  no  such  thing 
as  strong  drink.  In  1768,  after  the  Delaware 
Indians  had  been  addressed  on  the  evils  of  drink- 
ing, they  answered:  "Brothers!  you  have  spoken 
to  us  about  getting  drunk.  We  like  what  you 
have  said.  We  see  it  is  a  thing  very  bad,  and 
it  is  a  great  grief  to  us  that  rum,  or  any  kind 
of  strong  liquor,  should  be  brought  among  us* 
Brothers!  the  fault  is  not  all  in  us.  It  begins 
with  our  brothers,  the  white  people.  For  if 
they  will  bring  us  rum,  some  of  our  people  will 
buy  it.     It  is  brought  to  us  to  be  sold.     But  if 
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none  were  brought  to  us,  then  we  could  isot 
drink  it.  Brothers!  we  beseech  you,  be  fii"'hful, 
and  desire  our  brothers,  the  white  peop-';,  to 
"bring  no  niore  of  it  to  us." 

Samuel. — 0,  Mother,  that  is  a  noble  speech. 
It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think  that  there  are 
white  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  who 
will  place  the  temptation  before  these  poor  crea- 
tures, just  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  money. 
It  seems  to  me  no  better  than  robbery. 

Motlier. — It  is  worse  than  robbery;  for  that 
would  be  only  taking  away  their  money.  But 
by  selling  them  spirits,  they  rob  them  of  their 
money,  and  destroy  both  their  souls  and  bodies. 
In  many  of  their  treaties  with  the  whites,  they 
have  made  it  -the  first  article,  that  no  spirituous 
liquors  should  be  sold  in  their  towns.  Two 
young  traders  once  undertook  to  smuggle  about 
forty  kegs  of  spirits  into  the  Creek  nation,  con- 
trary to  their  laws.  They  were  met  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  struck  their  tomaha^vks  into  the 
head  of  every  keg,  and  let  the  liquor  run  out, 
without  tasting  a  drop  of  it. 

Eliza. — O,  that  was  noble-minded  self-de- 
nial,  as  much  as  they  love  spirits. 

Mother. — Yes,  that  was  self-denial,  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  civilized  people;  for  they 
are  so  fond  of  strong  drink,  that  if  they  had 
tasted  it,  nothing  could  have  prevented  them 
from  drinking  it  all. 

Caroline. — 0,  Mother,  do  tell  us  some  sto- 
ries. 

Mother. — My  dear,  we  have  had  a  long  talk 
this  time;  but  I  will  tell  you  two  short  ones.     A 
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great  many  years  ago,  a  man  met  an  Indian  in 
Pitt5i|)urgh,  and  said  to  him,  "Who  are  you,  my 
frie' -Ij"  "My  name  is  Black-fish,"  said  the  In- 
dian "At  home,  I  am  a  clever  fellow— -Acre, 
I  am  a  hog,'''' 

Samuel. — Well,  I  think  he  had  more  sense 
than  many  white  men,  who  get  drunk  and  glory 
in  their  shame. 

Mother. — Yes;  but  many  of  the  Indians  had 
good  sense  enough  not  to  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  temptation.  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  tells  a  story  of  an  Indian 
who  always  came  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  sell  his  skins  and  furs.  A 
trader  saw  him,  and  said  to  him,  "Well,  Thomas, 
I  believe  you  have  turned  Moravian,"  "Mora- 
vian!" said  the  Indian.  "What  makes  you 
think  so?"  "Because,"  replied  the  other,  "you 
used  to  come  to  us  to  sell  your  skins  and  furs; 
but  now,  you  trade  them  away  to  the  Mora- 
vians." "So!"  said  the  Indian;  "now  I  under- 
stand you  well.  When  I  come  to  this  place 
with  my  skins  to  trade,  the  people  are  kind. 
They  give  me  plenty  of  good  victuals  to  eat, 
and  pay  me  in  money,  or  whatever  I  want;  and 
no  one  says  a  word  to  me  about  drinking  rum, 
neither  do  I  ask  for  it.  When  I  come  to  your 
place  to  trade,  all  call  to  me,  'Come,  Thomas! 
here  is  rum,  drink  heartily,  drink!  it  will  not 
hurt  you.'  All  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
cheating  me.  When  you  have  got  from  me  all 
5'^ou  want,  you  call  me  a  drunken  dog,  and  kick 
me  out  of  the  room." 

VOL.    11.  7 
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Caroline. — O,  Mother,  how  could  they  be  so 
hard-hearted  towards  the  poor  Indians? 

Mother. — There  are  men,  my  dear,  who  will 
do  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  getting  money* 
Even  at  this  day,  the  traders  among  the  wes- 
tern Indians  sell  whiskey  to  them  for  forty  dol- 
lars a  gallon,  which  costs  them  probably  le^ 
than  half  a  dollar. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  is  monstrous 
injustice,  in  addition  to  the  evil  done  them  by 
the  whiskey. 

Mother. — We  need  not  look  for  justice  from 
men  engaged  in  unlawful  business*  The  whole 
trade  in  ardent  spirits  is  an  unjust  and  iniquitous 
practice,  destroying  the  souls  and  bodiesof  men,. 
and  bringing  ruin  upon  society.  The  men  who 
continue  it,  while  they  see  every  where  around 
them  the  evils  it  is  producing,  must  be  held  res- 
ponsible, for  its  consequences.  They  cannot  be 
called  good  members  of  society,  because  they 
are  sapping  its  very  foundation,  destroying  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  families,  and  promoting 
poverty,  crime,  disease,  and  death.  Those  who 
sell  to  the  Indians  are,  if  possible,  more  crimi- 
nal, because  they  know  the  ungovernable  appe- 
tite of  these  untutored  people,  and  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  rob  them  of  their  money.  But 
in  either  case,  it  is  putting  a  weapon  into"  the 
hands  of  their  neighbors  for  the  destruction  of 
their  souls  and  bodies. 
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CONVERSATION  VL 

SELIGION IDEAS  OF  GOD OF  A  FUTURE  STATE, 

&C. PLACES    OF    PUBLIC    WORSHIP SUPER- 
STITIONS  PRIESTS 3IAKIN(i  BLACK  BOYS. 

Caroline. — Mother,  you  said  you  would  tell 
^as  about  the  rehCTion  of  the  Indians.  Do  they 
know  any  thing  about  God? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  I  have  never  read 
of  any  heathen,  who  have  as  correct  ideas  of 
the  Suprenie  Being  as  the  Indians.  Some  time 
befoi*e  the  revolutionary  war,  a  minister  went 
•among  them  to  preach,  without  having  much 
knowledge  of  their  character.  He  began  by 
telling  them  that  there  was  a  God,  who  created 
all  things;  and  that  it  was  very  offensive  to  him 
to  get  drunk,  or  lie,  or  steal.  But  they  answered 
him:  "Go  about  your  business,  you  fool!  Do 
not  we  know  that  there  is  a  God  as  well  as  you? 
Go  to  your  own  people,  and  preach  to  them;  for 
who  gets  drunk,  and  lies,  and  steals,  more  than 
you  white  people]" 

Samuel.-^Oy  Mother,  my  heart  aches  when 
I  think  how  the  wickedness  of  the  white  people 
hinders  the  Indians  from  receiving  the  Gospel. 
But  what  are  their  ideas  of  the  character  of  God? 
Mother. — All  the  tribes,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  whom  they  generally  call  the 
Great  Spii'ii,  or  the  Master  of  Life.  Among 
the  southern  Indians,  the  Supreme  Being  is  also 
ealled  Ish-to-hoolo,  which  means  the  Great  Be- 
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lo'ced  Holy  Cause.  This  is  very  expressive  of 
the  character  of  the  true  God.  Minggo  Ishto 
is  the  title  of  their  great  chief.  Abba  signifies 
Father,  They  often  call  God  Minggo  Ishto 
Abba;  by  which  I  suppose  they  mean  to  repre- 
sent him  as  the  King  of  Kings,  or  Supreme 
Ruler,  They  have  also  another  name  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  very  much  like  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, which  the  Hebrews  held  in  such  venera- 
tion that  they  never  mentioned  it  on  ordinary 
occasions.  This  awful  name,  with  the  Indians^ 
is  Y,  O,  He.  iDah.  Like  the  Israelites,  they 
hold  it  in  great  veneration.  They  are  very  par- 
ticular when  and  where  they  speak  it;  and  they 
never  mention  it  but  with  an  air  of  great  soleni- 
nity.  In  the  Hebrew  language,  this  name  is 
spelled  with  four  letters;  and  the  Israelites  would 
scarcely  ever  pronounce  the  whole  of  it,  except 
once  a  year,  when  the  high  priest  went'^into  the^ 
Holy  Place.  With  the  Indians,  it  consists  of 
four  syllables,  very  much  resembling  in  sound 
the  Hebrew  word;  and  like  the  Israelites,  they 
never  mention  the  whole  of  it,  except  in  their 
sacred  songs  of  praise. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  this  is  wonderful. 
I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  and  it  is  equally  won- 
derful that  they  should  have  such  correct  ideas 
of  the  character  of  God,  as  a  spiritual  Being, 
of  infinite  perfection.  A  traveller,  named  Du 
Pratz,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  priests  of  a  tribe  near  the  Mississippi. 
He  inquired  of  him  about  the  nature  of  their  re- 
ligious worship.     The  priest  told  him  that  they 
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acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
called  Great  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  by  way  of 
excellence.  He  said  "that  the  Great  Spirit  was 
so  great  and  pow^erful,  that,  in  comparison  with 
him,  all  other  things  were  as  nothing.  He  had 
made  all  that  we  see — all  that  we  can  see,  and 
all  that  we  cannot  see.  He  was  so  good  that  he 
could  not  do  ill  to  any  one." 

Eliza. — Are  the  Indians  idolaters,  like  other 
heathens.  Mother? 

Mother. _ — This  is  a  point  somewhat  difficult 
to  decide.  Some  writers  say  they  are,  and  some 
say  th'ey  are  not.  This  difficulty,  I  suppose, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  very  jealous 
of  their  religious  customs,  keeping  them  gener- 
ally a  profound  secret  from  the  white  people. 
This  may  perhaps  have  led  some  writers,  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  their  cere- 
monies. Mr.  Boudinot,  author  of  a  book  called 
"A  Star  in  the  West,''^  says,  "They  are  far 
from  being  idolaters."  Mr.  Adair,  who  was 
forty  years  among  the  Indians,  says  that  "none 
of  the  nations  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, have  ever  been  known,  by  our  trading 
people,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  any  image 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  devoutly  wor- 
ship." Mr.  Bartram,  the  English  gentleman  I 
mentioned  as  travelling  in  Florida,  says,  "these 
Indians  are  by  no  means  idolaters,  unless  their 
puffing  tobacco  smoke  towards  the  sun,  and  re- 
joicing at  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  may 
be  called  so."  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  journal,  says 
that  he  never  sav/  any  appearance  of  idols,  or 
7* 
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image  worship,  among  the  Indians  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  And  from  all  the  accounts  that 
I  have  read,  I  do  not  find  that  they  ever  attempt- 
ed to  make  any  image  or  representation  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  they  believe  in  a  mul- 
titude of  inferior  spirits,  both  good  and  bad. 
As  they  are  afraid  of  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
they  frequently  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  injury;  but  whether  they 
regard  these  offerings  as  religious  worship  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  kind  of  idolatry;  but  it  is  not  so  gross  as 
that  of  those  heathens  who  worship  idols,  as  re- 
presentations of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Samuel. — You  said  the  Indians  believe  in 
spirits,  both  good  and  bad.  Do  they  believe 
there  is  such  a  being  as  the  devil? 

Mother. — Yes;  they  hold  that  there  is  an  evil 
spirit,  of  great  power,  who  has  many  other  evil 
spirits  under  him. 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  is  not  that  according 
to  the  Bible?  Christ  speaks  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

Mother. — Yes;  I  believe  this  doctrine  is  fully 
taught  in  the  Bible.  But  the  Indians  show  their 
blindness  and  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  God, 
when  they  suppose  it  necessary  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  pray  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  them  an  injury.  God  has  all 
power  in  his  hands;  and  we  should  pray  to  him, 
if  we  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  snares  of 
Satan.  The  Lord  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil;  and  he  tri- 
umphed over  him  and  all  evil  spirits,  when  he 
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suffered  on  the  cross.  He  is  able,  therefore,  to 
deliver  us  from  the  power  of  temptation. 

Eliza. — Do  they  believe  in  good  angels,  too. 
Mother? 

Mother. — Yes;  but  in  connexion  with  their 
belief  of  the  existence  of  invisible  spirits,  they 
have  many  superstitions.  Like  the  papists, 
they  suppose  these  spirits  have  the  guardianship 
or  care  of  particular  places,  persons,  and  things; 
and  to  all  of  them  they  offer  sacrifices.  AVhen 
the  northern  Indian,  sailing  on  the  lakes,  comes 
to  a  particular  point  or  island,  he  stops  to  leave 
an  offering  of  tobacco,  or  to  throw  a  dog  into 
the  water.  There  are  some  places  where  these 
ceremonies  have  been  observed  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  ancient  Virginians  had  an  idol  in 
every  town,  set  up  in  a  house  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  taken  care  of  by  the  priests.  This, 
however,  was  not  intended  to  represent  the  Su- 
preme Being.  It  v*-as  generally  a  frightful 
image  of  the  evil  spirit,  whose  favor  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  gain,  en  account  of  his  supposed 
malignity.  But  sometimes  this  image  was  only 
intended  to  represent  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
town;  just  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  guar- 
dian saint  to  almost  every  person  and  place. 
Mr.  Henry  relates  some  curious  instances  of 
superstitious  veneration  for  certain  animals, 
which  seems  to  approach  to  idolatrous  worship. 
However,  I  do  not  think  they  regard  them  as 
gods.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  killed  a  bear. 
After  the  animal  was  dead,  the  Indians  came 
forward,  and  taking  its  head  in  their  hands, 
stroked  and  kissed  it;  begging  a  thousand  par- 
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dons  for  having  taken  away  its  life,  and  calling 
it  their  relation  and  grandmother.  When  the 
bear's  head  was  brought  into  the  house,  it  was 
adorned  with  jewels  and  finery,  and  laid  upon  a 
shelf,  with  plenty  of  tobacco  at  its  nose. 

Eliza. — Why,  Mother,  did  they  suppose  the 
bear's  head  could  understand  them?  But  if  it 
could,  I  think  it  would  not  thank  them  for  their 
tobacco. 

Mother. — No,  I  presume  the  old  bear  would 
not  have  been  very  fond  of  their  tobacco,  if  she 
had  been  alive.  There  is  scaraely  an  animal, 
except  man,  that  will  taste  the  filthy  weed. 
Even  the  worms  refuse  to  touch  it,  or  any  plants 
that  grow  near  it.  But  as  the  Indians  are  so 
fond  of  it,  I  suppose  they  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  their  supposed  grand- 
mother. The  next  morning,  they  made  a  feast 
to  the  dead  bear.  The  head  was  lifted  up,  and 
a  new  blanket  placed  under  it.  The  Indians 
then  blew  tobacco  smoke  into  the  animal's  nos- 
trils, to  appease  his  anger.  After  this,  the  chief 
man  among  them  delivered  a  speech  to  her,  la- 
menting the  necessity  of  thus  destroying  their 
friends;  and  then  the  whole  company  ate  heart- 
ily of  the  bear's  flesh. 

Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  how  could  they  be 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  the  dead  bear  would  un- 
derstand this  mummery. 

Mother. — They  suppose  that  beasts  have 
souls.  And  I  presume  they  thought  the  spirit 
of  the  bear  was  present,  and  were  afraid  it  would 
injure  them,  if  they  did  not  do  something  to  ap- 
pease its  anger.     The  Indians  also  pay  great 
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respect  to  the  rattlesnake.  One  day,  as  Mr. 
Henry  was  walking  in  company  with  an  Indian, 
he  saw  a  large  rattlesnake  stretched  across  the 
path.  He  was  going  to  kill  it;  but  the  Indian 
prevented  him.  He  said  the  rattlesnake  was 
grandfather  to  the  Indians;  and  was  placed 
there  to  guard  them,  and  to  warn  them  of  dan- 
ger by  his  rattle.  "Now,"  said  he,  "if  we  were 
to  kill  one  of  them,  the  rest  would  soon  know 
it,  and  the  whole  race  would  rise  upon  us  and 
bite  us."  Mr.  Henry  told  him  that  the  white 
people  were  not  afraid  of  this;  for  they  killed 
all  the  rattlesnakes  they  met  with.  The  Indian 
then  inquired  if  any  white  men  had  been  bitten 
by  them;  and  when  Mr.  Henry  told  him  they 
were  often  bitten,  he  replied,  "No  wonder!  you 
have  to  blame  yourselves  for  it.  You  have 
done  as  much  as  to  declare  war  against  them. 
They  are  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  Take  care 
you  do  not  irritate  them  in  our  country.  They 
and  their  grandchildren  are  on  good  terms,  and 
neither  will  hurt  the  other."  The  same  super- 
stition prevails  among  the  northern  Indians. 
While  Mr.  Henry  was  among  them,  he  one  day 
heard  a  strange  noise,  as  he  was  getting  some 
wood  to  make  a  fire.  He  looked  about  and  pre- 
sently saw  a  rattlesnake  not  more  than  two  feet 
from  his  naked  legs,  prepared  to  spring  upon 
him.  If  he  had  taken  another  step,  he  would 
have  trod  upon  the  snake.  He  ran  to  his  canoe 
to  get  a  gun.  But  when  the  Indians  learned 
what  he  was  doing,  they  begged  him  not  to  kill 
the  snake.  They  followed  him  to  the  spot,  with 
their  pipes  and  tobacco  pouches  in  their  hands. 
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where  they  found  the  snake  still  coiled  up,  ready 
to  jump  and  bite.  They  surrounded  it,  calling 
it  their  grandfather^  yet  keeping  at  a  proper 
distance.  They  then  filled  their  pipes,  and  blew 
their  smoke  towards  the  snake;  which,  Henry 
says,  seemed  pleased  with  the  attention.  After  > 
enjoying  the  fumes  of  the  Indians'  pipes  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  reptile  stretched  itself 
on  the  ground,  and  moved  slowly  away.  The 
Indians  followed  it,  still  calling  it  their  grand- 
father^ and  beseeching  it  to  take  care  of  their 
families  during  their  absence.  One  of  the  chiefs 
begged  the  snake  to  take  no  notice  of  the  insult 
offered  it  by  the  Englishman.  They  also  prayed 
him  to  remain  and  inhabit  their  country,  and 
not  return  among  the  English.  The  party  soon 
after  embarked  on  the  lake  in  their  canoes, 
where  they  were  overtaken  by  high  winds. 
They  were  much  alarmed,  thinking  that  the  rat- 
tlesnake was  offended  with  them.  They  there- 
fore began  to  offer  sacrifices  to  appease  its  anger. 
One  of  the  chiefs  took  a  dog,  tied  its  fore  legs 
together,  and  threw  it  overboard;  praying  the 
snake  to  preserve  them  from  being  drowned,  and 
to  satisfy  his  hunger  upon  the  body  of  the  dog. 
But  the  storm  still  increased.  Another  chief 
sacrificed  another  dog,  with  some  tobacco,  ac- 
companied by  a  prayer.  Mr.  Henry  was  afraid, 
from  some  things  which  he  heard  the  Indians 
sa)^  that  they  would  sacrifice  his  life,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  snake;  but  at  length  the 
storm  abated,  and  they   reached  an  island  in 


Samuel. — 0  Mother,  how  much  these  Indians 
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need  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  If  they  had  known 
that  God  reigns,  and  controls  all  things,  both 
great  and  small,  they  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  pray  to  the  snake;  and  if  they  had 
known  about  Jesus,  they  would  not  have  thought 
of  sacrificino;  doffs  and  tobacco  for  their  sin-s. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  this  shows  that,  after 
all  their  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
are  still  groping  in  heathenish  darkness.  But 
I  cannot  learn  that  they  regard  any  of  these  in- 
ferior beings  as  gods.  They  suppose  they  have 
power  to  do  them  evil;  and  therefore  they  offer 
them  presents,  and  speak  to  them  as  men  speak 
to  their  superiors,  when  they  wish  to  obtain 
their  favor.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
they  do  not  regard  these  ceremonies  as  acts  of 
worship;  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
have  established  forms  of  worship,  both  public 
and  private,  directed  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Eliza. — Will  you  tell  us  about  the  public 
worship  df  the  Indians? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear  Eiiza;  and  in  this 
you  will  see  a  still  more  striking  resemblance 
of  Jewish  customs  than  any  I  have  mentioned 
to  you. 

Caroline.-^Do  the  Indians  have  churches, 
Mother,  to  hold  public  worship  in? 

Mother. — Not  like  ou rs.  They  rather  resem- 
ble the  place  of  v/orship  of  the  Israelites.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Nevin's  Biblical  Antiqui- 
ties, from  the  40th  page  to  p.  105,  you  will  find 
a  description  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  You 
see  the  Israelites,  before  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, had  only  one  place  of  worship  for  the  whole 
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nation.  The  Indian  tribes,  also,  generally  have 
one  place  of  worship  for  a  nation.  Mr.  Bartram 
says  the  great  public  square  of  the  southern  In- 
dians generally  stands  alone,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  This  square  contains  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground;  at  each  corner  of  which  is 
a  square  building,  one  story  high.  One  of  these 
buildings  is  the  council  house,  where  all  public 
business  is  done.  Another  differs  from  the  rest. 
It  is  closely  shut  up  on  three  sides,  and  has  a 
partition  wall  run  through  it,  dividing  it  into 
two  rooms. 

Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  that  is  like  the  tem- 
ple; which  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  the 
Holy  Place,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place.* 

Mother. — Yes;  and  it  is  so  divided  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  The  back  room  is  dark,  having 
only  three  small  holes  opening  into  it  from  the 
front  room.  This  place  is  guarded  day  and 
night  by  the  priests;  and  it  is  said  that  none  but 
their  high  priest  is  ever  allowed  to  go  into  it. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  is  like  the  Jews; 
for  none  but  the  high  priest  was  ever  allowed  to 
go  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  What  do  the  In- 
dians keep  in  this  sacred  place? 

Mother. — They  keep  their  physic  pot,  rattles, 
chaplets,  eagle's  tail,  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
and  whatever  else  they  consider  of  sacred  use 
in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Samuel. — That  is  like  the  Jews,  too;  for  Mr. 
Nevin  says,  the  sacred  ark  that  was  made  in 
the  wilderness  was  kept  in  the  Most  Holy  Place, 

*  Biblical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83.  • 
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holding  within  it  the  two  tables  of  the  "law,  and 
overshadowed  above  by  the  golden  cherubim, 
liave  the  Indians  also  a  sacred  ark? 

Mother. — Yes;  they  have  a  kind  ofark,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  Hebrew  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, containinoj  several  sacred  things.  This 
ark  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  when  they 
go  out  to  war. 

Eliza. — Why,  Mother,  when  the  Israelites 
were  going  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  never 
marched  without  the  ark.  It  is  said  in  Numbers 
10:  35,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  rise  up,  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered." 

Mother. — The  Indians  esteem  their  ark  so 
sacred,  that  no  one  but  the  great  war  chief  and 
his  waiter,  who  are  consecrated  for  the  purpose, 
ever  presume  to  touch  it.  It  is  considered  dan- 
gerous for  any  others  to  meddle  with  it. 

John. — That  is  very  much  like  the  Israelites, 
too.  Mother:  for  none  but  the  Levites  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  the  ark;  and  when  Uzzah,  who 
was  not  a  Levite,  put  out  his  hand  to  steady  it, 
he  dropped  down  dead. 

Mother.-^T\\Q  Indians  have  also,  in  their  sa- 
cred place,  some  faint  resemblance  of  the  cher- 
ubim, which  were  placed  over  the  ark  in  the 
Jewish  temple.  The  Cherokees  and  Choctaws, 
particularly,  have,  in  their  places  of  worship, 
two  eagles,  carved  out  of  poplar  wood,  with 
their  wings  stretched  out,  painted  white,  and 
raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  But 
they  never  worship  these  images. 

VOL.  n.  8 
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Eliza. — Do  the  Indians  have  priests,  like  the 
Jews,  Mother? 

3Iother. — They  have  orders  of  men  answer^ 
ing  to  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the  Jews;  and, 
hke  the  Jews,  they  consult  their  prophets  on  all 
important  occasions.  Their  priests  and  pro- 
phets are  called  beloved  men;  and  the  eldest  of 
them  takes  the  highest  rank,  answering  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest.  When  he  officiates  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  he  clothes  himself  with  a 
white  garment,  something  like  the  ephod  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest.*  He  also  wears  a  breast- 
plate, made  of  a  white  conck  shell,  with  two 
holes  bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which 
he  puts  the  end  of  an  otter  skin  strap,  and  fas- 
tens a  white  button,  made  of  buck's  horn,  to  the 
outside  of  each. 

Samuel. — Mother,  it  seems  very  strange  to 
me  that  the  Indians  should,  in  so  many  things, 
imitate  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  high  priest  wore 
a  breast-plate,  ornamented  with  precious  stones* 

Mother. — In  place  of  the  mitre,  worn  upon 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  the  Indian 
high  priest  wears  a  crown  of  white  feathers; 
and  in  place  of  the  plate  of  gold  on  the  forehead 
he  wears  a  wreath  of  swan's  feathers,  or  a  long 
piece  of  swan's  down,  doubled  so  that  only  the 
fine  snowy  down  appears  on  each  side.  Mr. 
Bartram  says,  "There  is  in  every  town  or  tribe 
a  high  priest,  usually  nick-named  the  juggler^ 
or  conjurer,  by  the  white  people,  besides  several 

*  Biblical  Antiquities,  vol  i.  ch.  5.  sec.  1. 
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priests  of  inferior  rank.  The  oldest  high  priest 
always  presides  in  spiritual  affairs,  as  a  person 
of  great  consequence.  He  maintains  and  ex- 
ercises great  influence  in  the  government,  par- 
ticularly in  military  affairs.  Their  great  coun- 
cil never  determines  upon  going  to  war  without 
his  advice  and  assistance.  They  believe,  most 
firmly,  that  he  has  intercourse  with  powerful 
invisible  spirits,  who,  they  suppose,  have  some 
share  in  the  government  of  human  affairs." 
But  these  high  priests,  or  jugglers,  practise  many 
impositions  upon  the  superstitious  Indians. 
They  pretend  to  be  able  to  bring  down  rain 
when  they  please;  to  foretel  future  events,  by 
direct  intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit;  and  to 
bring  evil  upon  those  who  offend  them;  so  that 
they  often  maintain  their  influence  through  a 
kind  of  superstitions  dread  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  By  this  means  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  much  mischief.  The  Indians, 
almost  universally,  believe  in  witchcraft;  and  a 
person  is  no  sooner  suspected  of  being  a  witch 
or  a  wizard  than  he  is  condemned  to  death. 

Samuel. — Well,  it  was  so  under  the  law  of 
Moses.     A  witch  was  not  suffered  to  live. 

Mother. — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was, 
at  that  time,  such  a  thing  as  idtchcraft,  or  deal- 
ing with  evil  spirits;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  any  such  thing  exists  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  Indian  high  priest,  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  superstition,  has  it  always  in  his  power 
to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  offend  him; 
for  the  people  put  great  confidence  in  what  he 
says,  as  their  prophet;  and  he  has  only  to  ac- 
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cuse  a  man  of  witchcraft,  to  expose  him  to  the 
fury  of  his  tribe. 

Eliza. — But  I  should  think  they  would  learn, 
after  a  while,  that  their  jugglers  deceive  them. 

Mother. — When  impostors  get  the  confidence 
of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  ever  to  convince  them  of  their 
delusion.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  was  a  quaker  trader, 
named  John  Anderson,  living  among  one  of  the 
western  tribes.  The  Indians  called  him  "  the 
honest  quaker  trader.^''  He  tried  to  convince 
them  of  the  craft  of  their  jugglers,  and  of  the 
folly  of  believing  in  witchcraft.  But  as  his 
reasoning  made  no  impression  upon  their  minds, 
he  determined  publicly  to  put  the  power  of  these 
impostors  to  the  test.  He  therefore  requested 
the  Indians  to  bring  two  of  them  before  him, 
who  should  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  him  all  the 
harm  they  could,  in  presence  of  the  chiefs  and 
principal  men  of  the  village.  The  Indians  were 
much  attached  to  Anderson,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  try  such  a  dangerovs  experi- 
ment; but  he  was  determined  to  have  his  own 
way;  so  a  conjuror  was  brought  to  him.  He 
said  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  had  been  called 
for;  but  as  Anderson  was  so  good  a  man,  his 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  the  Indians,  he 
could  not  think  of  doing  him  an  injury.  He 
said  he  never  practised  his  art  on  any  but  bad 
men,  and  such  as  had  injured  him. 

Eliza. — Well,  did  not  the  Indians  suspect 
this  to  be  only  an  excuse  for  not  attempting 
what  he  knew  he  could  not  do? 
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Mother.— No;  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  conjuror  was  able  to  do  what  he  pro- 
iessed,  and  revered  him  the  more,  because  they 
thought  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  an  evidence 
of  his  goodness.  But  the  one  who  was  brought 
the  next  day  was  a  bad  man,  much  dreaded  by 
the  Indians,  both  on  account  of  his  supposed 
great  powers,  and  his  wicked  disposition.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Indians  to  persuade  Mr. 
Anderson  not  to  expose  himself  to  what  they 
considered  certain  destruction.  But  he  was  de- 
termined to  carry  it  through,  and  only  required 
that  the  conjuror  should  carry  no  weapon,  nor 
any  poison  about  him,  and  that  he  should  sit  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  feet  from  him  while  per- 
forming his  ceremonies.  This  was  agreed  to; 
and  the  conjuror  boasted  that  he  could  effect  his 
purpose  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
The  promised  reward  was  brought  out  to  view; 
the  people  were  assembled;  and  the  conjuror 
took  his  seat,  dressed  in  the  most  frightful  man- 
ner. He  went  through  with  many  antic  tricks 
and  horrid  gestures,  while  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Mr.  Anderson,  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  him.  But  when  the  conjuror 
saw  that  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  the  white  people  eat  too 
much  salt  provisions;  and  that  salt  destroyed 
the  effect  of  his  arts.  Mr.  Anderson  said  the 
imposition  was  perfectly  plain  to  him;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  failure,  the  Indians  were  well 
satisfied  with  his  excuse,  and  believed  in  his 
power  as  firmly  as  ever.  "Ah!  it  was  very 
clear,"  said  they,  "  it  was  the  salt  that  saved 
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the  quaker;  and  a  lucky  fellow  was  he,  to  have 
lived  upon  salt  meat!"  These  impostors  some- 
times  acquire  great  influence,  and  become  a 
terror  to  the  Indians  far  and  wide.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  about  the  year 
1804.  The  celebrated  Shawanese  chief,  Te- 
cuMSEH,  and  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  formed 
the  design  of  uniting  all  the  western  tribes 
against  the  United  States.  Tn  order  to  acquire 
the  influence  necessary  to  effect  this  object,  El- 
skwatawa assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet. 
He  began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  summer 
of  1804;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
obtained  a  wonderful  ascendancy  over  the  su- 
perstitious minds  of  the  Indians. 

Eliza. — What  doctrines  did  he  preach,  Mo- 
ther? 

Mother. — He  told  the  Indians  that  a  great  re- 
form was  necessary  among  them.  They  were 
to  fight  no  more  among  themselves;  they  were 
brethren.  They  were  to  abandon  the  use  of 
spirits,  and  wear  skins,  as  their  fathers  had 
done.  Stealing,  quarrelling,  and  other  immoral 
habits,  were  prohibited. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  was  not  bad 
preaching. 

Mother. — Some  of  it  was  very  good;  but  that 
is  the  way  impostors  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  By  preaching  some  good  things,  and 
keeping  their  real  designs  in  the  dark,  they  de- 
ceive the  multitude.  However,  this  course  was 
well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  these 
two  master  spirits  had  in  view.  They  were  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  independence  and  na- 
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lional  character  of  the  Indians;  and  nothing  was 
better  calculated  to  destroy  both,  than  the  vices 
they  had  learned  from  the  whites.  To  show 
how  easily  the  Indians  are  duped  by  these  pre- 
tenders, I  will  relate  a  circumstance  described 
by  Mr.  Tanner. 

Eliza. — Mr.  Tanner  was  the  man  who  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  while  a  boy,  and  brought 
up  after  their  fashion.     Was  he  not,  Mother? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  he  is  the  same  per- 
son I  mentioned  several  times  before.  While 
he  was  living  at  a  place  called  Great  Wood 
River,  among  the  Ojibbeways,  news  came  there 
of  a  great  man  among  the  Shawanese,  who  had 
received  a  revelation  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
This  was  the  pretended  prophet,  Elslcwatawa. 
While  Mr.  Tanner  was  hunting,  a  great  distance 
from  his  house,  a  stranger,  of  singular  manners, 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  he  must  go  home; 
but  as  they  went  along  the  stranger  would  not 
look  at  him,  nor  speak  a  word,  and  he  thought 
him  crazy.  They  seated  themselves,  lighted 
their  pipes,  and  remained  a  long  time  silent. 
At  length  the  stranger  told  him  that  he  had 
come  with  a  message  from  the  prophet  of  the 
Shawanese.  "  Henceforth,"  said  he,  "  the  fire 
must  never  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  your  lodge. 
The  life  of  your  body  and  the  fire  in  your  lodge 
are  the  same,  and  of  the  same  dale.  If  you 
suffer  your  fxre  to  go  out,  that  moment  your  life 
will  be  at  an  end.  You  must  not  suffer  a  dog 
to  live.  You  must  never  strike  either  a  man,  a 
woman,  a  child,  or  a  dog.  The  prophet  him- 
self is  coming  to  shake  hands  with  you;  but  I 
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have  come  before,  that  you  may  know  what  is 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  communicated  to  us 
by  him,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  preservation 
of  your  life,  for  a  single  moment,  depends  on 
your  entire  obedience.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, we  are  neither  to  he  drunk,  to  steal,  to 
lie,  or  to  go  against  our  enemies.  While  we 
yield  entire  obedience  to  these  commands  of  the 
Great  Spirit  we  shall  be  protected,  and  made 
happy,"  He  continued  to  talk  in  this  strain  to 
Tanner  and  the  Indians  till  late  at  night. 

John.— Bid  Mr.  Tanner  believe  what  he  said, 
Mother? 

Mother. — No,  he  did  not  at  first;  but  the  In- 
dians generally  received  his  doctrines  with  great 
humility  and  fear.  They  were  filled  with  dis- 
tress and  anxiety.  Many  killed  their  dogs; 
and  endeavored  to  obey  all  the  commands  of 
the  new  teacher.  He  remained  some  time 
among  them,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
principal  men,  so  that  a  time  and  place  were 
appointed  for  solemnly  and  publicly  embracing 
the  doctrines  of  the  prophet.  When  the  time 
came  for  this  solemnity,  Mr.  Tanner  and  the 
people  went  into  a  long  lodge,  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  There  they  saw  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  carefully  concealed  under  a 
blanket.  Two  young  men  were  there,  who,  it 
was  said,  constantly  attended  upon  it,  made  its 
bed  at  night,  and  slept  near  it;  but  while  Mr. 
Tanner  remained  no  one  went  near  it,  or  pre- 
sumed to  uncover  it.  A  long  speech  was  made, 
in  which  the  new  revelation  was  explained,  and 
urged  upon  all.     Four  strings  of  mouldy  beans 
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were  brought  forward,  which  were  said  to  be 
made  of  the  prophet's  flesh.  These  were  car- 
ried, with  much  solemnity,  to  each  man  in  the 
lodge,  who  toolv  hold  of  each  string  at  the  top, 
and  drew  it  gently  through  his  hand.  This  was 
called  shaking  hands  with  the  prophet,  and  was 
considered  as  a  solemn  engagement  to  obey 
him,  and  to  acknowledge  his  mission,  as  coming 
from  God.  All  the  Indians  who  touched  the 
beans  had  previously  killed  their  dogs,  given  up 
their  medicine  bags,  or  charms,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  them. 
Much  agitation  and  terror  prevailed  among 
them.  They  were  likely  to  starve,  for  want  of 
their  dogs  to  help  them  in  hunting.  The  men 
were  gloomy;  the  active  became  indolent:  and 
the  bravest  spirits  seemed  to  be  subdued.  Tan- 
ner had  refused  to  kill  his  dogs;  and  at  this 
time  of  sadness,  by  their  assistance,  he  killed  a 
bear.  When  he  went  home,  he  said  to  some  of 
the  Indians,  "  Has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given 
us  our  dogs,  to  help  us  in  obtaining  the  food  ne- 
cessary to  support  ou|  life?  and  can  you  believe 
he  wishes  now  to  take  them  away  from  us? 
We  are  told  that  the  prophet  has  forbidden  us 
to  put  out  the  fire  in  our  lodges;  and  when  we 
travel  or  hunt  he  will  not  allow  us  to  use  flint 
and  steel;  and  he  will  not  let  one  man  give  fire 
to  another.  Can  it  please  the  Great  Spirit  that 
we  should  lie  in  our  hunting  camps  without  fire; 
or  is  it  more  agreeable  to  him  that  we  should 
make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks,  than  with  a 
flint  and  a  piece  of  steel?" 

Samuel. — That   was   very  good  reasoning, 
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Mother.  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  poor 
deluded  Indians? 

Mother. — They  would  not  listen  to  him;  and 
the  serious  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among 
them  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  threw 
away  his  flint  and  steel,  and  in  many  things 
complied  with  the  new  doctrines;  but  he  would 
not  kill  his  dosjs.  lie  soon  learned  to  kindle  a 
fire  by  rubbing  dry  cedar,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him;  but  some  of  the  Indians  suf- 
fered much  for  the  want  of  flint  and  steel.  The 
influence  of  the  Shawnee  prophet  was  very  ex- 
tensively felt,  not  only  in  his  own  tribe,  but 
among  all  the  Ojibbeways,  and  many  other  na- 
tions. 

Eliza. — Did  the  chiefs  generally  favor -the 
prophet,  Mother?  I  should  think  they  would  be 
slow  to  submit  to  a  man  of  such  pretensions. 

Mother. — No;  the  chiefs  of  iruDst  of  the  tribes 
were  resolutely  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the 
two  brothers.  They  were  jealous  of  them. 
They  ridiculed  them,  and  tried  every  way  to 
prevent  them  from  carrying  their  plan  into  ef- 
fect; but  the  prophet  found  means  to  silence  their 
opposition.  I  have  already  mentioned  what  an 
extreme  horror  the  Indians  have  of  a  wizard  or 
a  witch.  Elskwatawa  formed  the  design  of  ac- 
cusing his  opposers  o^  witchcraft.  He  sent  out 
his  scouts,  or  spies,  in  all  directions,  in  order 
to  find  out  who  were  his  friends,  and  who  were 
his  enemies.  From  this  information  he  deter- 
mined whom  to  accuse.  When  he  had  suffici- 
ently gained  the  confidence  of  his  followers, 
and  raised  the  excitement  high  enough  to  an- 
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swer  his  purpose,  he  told  them  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  those  who 
were  guilty  of  witchcraft.     The  excitement  now 
ran  as  high  as  it  did  in  New  England  at  the 
time  so  many  were  punished  for  witchcraft.    No 
reputation,  age,  rank,  or  services,  were  suffi- 
cient to  shield  a  man  suspected  of  possessing 
this  diabolical  art.     Nothing  was  left,  even  for 
an  old  chief,  when  accused,  but  quietly  to  sub- 
mit to  his  fate.     Among  the  sufferers  were  sev- 
eral noted  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  tribe.     One 
of  these  was  named  Teteboxti,  who  was  more 
than  eighty  years  old.     He  was  told  that  if  he 
would  confess  his  crime,  and  give  up  his  medi- 
cine bag,  he  would  be  pardoned.     He  confessed, 
and  told  them  his  medicine  bag  would  be  found 
under  a  certain  stone,  which  he  described.  The 
place  was  searched,    but  nothing  was  found-. 
He  was  then  bound,  and  a  fire  about  to  be  kind- 
led, when  a  young  man  killed  him  with  a  toma- 
hawk.    Another  of  the   accused   was   named 
Billy  Patterson.     He  had  lived  many  years 
with  the  whites;  had  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; and  had  learned  so  much  of  the  business 
of  a  gunsmith  as  to  be  useful  in  repairing  their 
guns.     His  character  was  irreproachable;  but 
nothing  can  stand  before  the  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
He  was  accused,  and  condemned.     He  was  like- 
wise told  that  he  might  be  pardoned  if  he  would 
confess  his  crime;  but  he  boldly  answered  that 
he  had  nothing  to  confess.     He  said  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  devil. 
*'  You  have  intimidated  one  poor  old  man,"  said 
he,  "but  you  cannot   frighten  me.     Proceed, 
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and  you  shall  see  how  a  Christian  and  a  warrior 
can  die."  He  was  burned  at  the  stake;  but  he 
held  a  small  hymn  book  in  his  hand,  and  con- 
tinued  to  sing  till  his  voice  was  stifled  by  the 
flames. 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  that  was  almost  equal 
to  the  martyrs! 

Mother. — Another  victim  marked  out  by  the 
prophet  was  a  Wyandot  chief,  named  Leather- 
Lips.  He  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  moral  character;  but  he  was 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  ambition  of  the  two  brothers:  he 
was  therefore  marked  for  destruction;  and  orders 
were  given  to  another  chief  of  the  same  tribe, 
called  The  Crane,  to  carry  this  determination 
into  effect.  He  was  found  at  home,  and  notice 
was  given  him  of  the  sentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  upon  him.  He  reasoned,  begged, 
and  promised;  but  all  in  vain.  The  men  sent 
to  take  his  life  immediately  set  about  digging 
his  grave  by  the  side  of  his  wigwam.  When 
this  was  done,  the  old  chief  dressed  himself  in 
his  finest  war  clothes,  ate  a  hasty  meal  of  veni- 
son, and  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 
The  Crane  knelt  by  his  side,  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  him.  The  old 
chief  inclined  forward,  resting  his  face  upon 
his  hand,  and  his  hand  upon  his  knees.  In 
this  situation  he  was  despatched  with  the  toma- 
hawk. 

Samuel. — It  seems  strange.  Mother,  that  one 
man  could  exert  such  a  power  over  the  minds 
of  the  people. 
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Mother. — You  have  read  the  "  False  Pro- 
phet.^^  You  see  there  the  bondage  in  which 
deep  seated  delusion  holds  the  minds  of  men. 
It  was  similar  in  both  cases;  but  the  imposture 
of  the  Shawnee  prophet  did  not  last  like  the  de- 
lusion of  Mohammed.  For  two  or  three  years 
the  Indians  were  more  sober,  war  was  less 
thought  of,  and  the  state  of  things  was  quite 
changed.  But  gradually  the  impression  wore 
off;  medicine  bags,  flints,  and  steels  came  again 
into  use;  dogs  were  raised;  and  women  and 
children  were  beaten  as  before. 

Eliza. — Mother,  how  are  the  Indian  priests 
and  prophets  appointed? 

Mother. — Such  prophets  as  Elskwatawa, 
who  appeared  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as- 
sumed the  ofiice  themselves.  Many  such  have 
appeared  since  the  settlement  of  this  country 
by  the  Europeans.  •  But  a  custom  exists  among 
many  tribes,  called  hiis'kanawing  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, which  probably  has  some  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  priests.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder  calls  it  the  "initiation  of  boys."  He 
says  it  existed  among  all  the  tribes  with  which 
he  v/as  acquainted.  Tliis  ceremony  commences 
with  a  wild  dance,  in  which  all  the  people  of 
the  village  take  part.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
dance,  the  boys  to  be  ''^h.uska,naii'C(Vf^B.xe  forced 
to  run  the  gauntlet.  After  that  they  are  taken 
into  the  w^oods,  and  shut  up  closely  in  a  pen, 
made  of  wicker  work,  where  they  are  kept  con- 
fmed  for  a  number  of  weeks.  During  this  time 
they  are  allowed  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  but  a 
tea  made  of  certain  herbs  and  roots.     I  suppose 
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this  tea  has  an  intoxicating  effect,  for  the  boys 
soon  become  crazy  under  this  treatment. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  that  is  very  cruel. 
What  do  they  do  it  for? 

Mother. — The  Indians  suppose  that  this  makes 
the  boys  forget  the  follies  of  childhood,  arid  pre- 
pares them  to  act  a  dignified  and  manly  part  in 
their  tribe.  Whatever  the  boy  dreams  of  most 
during  this  time  is  considered  his  guardian  ge- 
nius, or  spirit.  The  Indians  place  great  confi- 
dence in  dreams;  and  parents  often  encourage 
their  children  to  go  without  eating  a  long  time, 
to  make  them  dream. 

Samuel. — Mother,  how  can  you  account  for 
dreams?  How  is  it  that  people's  thoughts  are 
so  busy  while  they  sleep? 

Mother. — Dreams  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  imagination,  uncontrolled  by  the 
will,  which  is  at  rest. 

Caroline. — What  is  the  will,  Mothert 

Mother. — It  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which 
enables  us  to  choose  or  refuse.  It  is,  therefor^, 
the  controlling  power  of  the  mind;  and  when  it 
is  inactive,  the  imagination  is  left  free  to  roam, 
and  to  indulge  all  sorts  of  idle  fancies,  without 
sense  or  reason. 

Samuel. — But  how  is  it,  Mother,  that  the 
inaagination  is  awake,  while  the  rest  of  the 
faculties  ot  the  mind  are  asleep? 

Mother. — I  cannot  tell.  I  know  the  fact; 
But  why  God  has  so  formed  our  minds  I  cannot 
tell.  We  must  be  content,  my  son,  to  be  ig- 
norant of  some  things,  which  are  beyond  our 
comprehension. 
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Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  I  was  oyer  at  Mrs. 
Jones's  yesterday;  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  in  great 
trouble  on  account  of  a  dream  that  she  had  the 
night  before.  Do  you  think  people  are  ever 
shown  by  their  dreams  what  will  happen  to 
them? 

Mother. — In  old  times,  before  the  Bible  was 
finished,  God  often  revealed  his  will  to  his  peo- 
ple by  dreams.  But  now,  when  we  have  his 
will  made  known  to  us  in  his  holy  word,  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  reveal 
himself  to  us  in  any  other  way.  And  if  dreams 
ccwne  from  evil  spirits,  it  would  certainly  be 
wrong  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  is  heathenish,  foolish,  and 
wicked,  to  put  confidence  in  dreams.  Dreams 
depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  body. 
If  a  person  is  in  health,  takes  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, and  sleeps  in  clean  linen,  with  plenty  of 
air  in  his  bed-room,  he  will  either  have  pleasant 
dreams,  or  none  at  all.  But  if  the  body  is  in 
pain,  or  if  a  person  eats  too  much,  and  neglects 
exercise,  or  sleeps  in  a  close  room,  without  hav- 
ing the  hnen  of  his  bed  frequently  changed,  his 
sleep  will  be  disturbed,  and  his  dreams  unplea- 
saat,  and  often  laborious  and  frightful. 

John. — Well,  Mother,  you  were  going  to  tell 
us  how  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  boys  was 
connected  with  the  appointment  of  priests. 

Mother.— None  of  the  Indians  could  become 
chiefs  without  having  gone  through  this  disci- 
pline; and  I  believe  the  priests  are  generally 
chiefs  also.  Capt.  Sm.ith,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Virginia,  describes  a  ceremony,  which 
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I  suppose  to  be  the  same,  with  perhaps  some 
little  variation.  It  was  called  making  black 
hoys.  Fifteen  of  the  most  promising  boys,  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  se- 
lected, and  painted  white.  The  people  spent 
the  forenoon  in  singing  and  dancing  around 
them.  In  the  afternoon  the  boys  were  placed 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  men  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  double  line,  between  the  people  and 
the  boys,  forming  a  passage  between  them,  as 
they  do  when  prisoners  are  made  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  Each  of  the  men  had  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  Five  young  men  were  then  appointed  to 
bring  the  boys  through  this  passage.  As  they 
passed  along  the  men  beat  them  most  cruelly 
with  their  sticks;  but  they  received  it  patiently, 
defending  the  children  from  these  unmerciful 
blows  with  their  own  naked  bodies.  At  the 
same  time  the  women  were  weeping  and  crying, 
and  providing  for  their  children's  funerals. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  did  they  kill  the  poor 
boys? 

Mother. — Capt.  Smith  said  he  could  not  tell; 
but  they  were  all  laid  in  a  heap,  as  though  they 
were  dead,  and  a  great  feast  was  made  for  all 
the  company.  He  inquired  of  the  chief,  who 
told  him  that  the  devil  sucked  the  blood  of  such 
as  belonged  to  him  by  lot;  the  rest  were  kept 
by  the  young  men  nine  months  in  the  woods, 
without  being  allowed  to  talk  whh  any  body. 
Of  these  were  made  their  priests  and  conjurers. 

Samuel. — I  think  that  was  a  strange  way  to 
bring  up  their  teachers. 

Mother. — It  is  just  suited  to  their  supersti- 
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tious  notions.  Tlieir  priests  are  supposed  to 
have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit; 
and  this  severe  training  casts  an  air  of  mystery- 
over  their  characters,  and  helps  on  the  delusion. 

Eliza. — O,  Mother,  how  true  it  is  that  'Hhe 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  hahiia- 
tions  of  cruelty r     Ps.  74:  20. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear  Eliza;  and  this  pic- 
ture is  the  more  gloomy,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
their  religion. 


CONVERSATION  VII. 


RELIGION PUBLIC     WORSHIP RELIGIOUS 

FEASTS    AND  FASTS DANCING CEREMONIES 

KEFORE  AND  AFTER  WAR. 


John. — Mother,  you  were  jxoing  to  tell  us 
about  the  public  worship  of  the  Indians;  but  we 
had  not  time  last  evening.  Will  you  tell  us 
now? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear  John.  The  public 
worship  of  the  Indians,  like  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites, consisted  principally  in  sacrifices,  feasts, 
and  fasts.  Eliza,  can  you  tell  us  how  many 
religious  fegists  were  observed  by  the  Israelites? 
9* 
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Eliza. — Yes,  Mother.  They  held  three  great 
feasts  every  year,  at  which  all  their  males 
were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  the  Passover; 
the  second,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost; 
and  the  third,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering. 

Mother. — Well,  the  Indians  have  three  feasts, 
corresponding  to  these.  The  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over was  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of 
their  barley  harvest.  The  Indians  keep  a  feast 
at  the  gathering  of  the  first  produce  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  and  in  the  evening;  something 
very  much  like  the  Passover.  While  the  new 
fruits  are  dressing,  six  old  beloved  women  come 
to  their  sacred  wigwam  or  temple,  and  dance 
the  beloved  dance,  with  joyful  hearts.  They 
enter  the  holy  ground,  or  beloved  square,  in 
joyful  procession,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  bundle 
of  small  branches.  They  are  then  joined  by 
the  same  number  of  beloved  old  men,  who  carry 
a  cane  in  one  hand,  adorned  with  white  feathers, 
and  green  boughs  in  the  other.  The  heads  of 
the  men  are  ornamented  with  white  plumes,  and 
the  women  are  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes, 
and  anointed  with  bear's  oil.  They  have  also 
small  tortoise  shells  and  white  pebble  stones, 
fastened  to  a  piece  of  white  dressed  deer  skin, 
and  tied  to  their  legs.  The  eldest  of  the  beloved 
men  begins  the  dance,  at  the  head  of  the  inner- 
most row,  after  going  once  round  the  holy  fire, 
in  solemn  silence.  The  second  time  going 
round  the  fire,  he  sings  yah;  the  third  time  he 
sings  ho,  ho,  which  is  repeated  by  all  the  rest, 
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till  they  finish  that  circle  or  dance.  The  next 
time  they  sing  he,  he,  in  the  same  manner,  keep- 
ing time  in  the  dance.  The  last  time  they  sing 
wah,  wah;  making  in  all,  the  divine  and  holy 
name,  yah,  ho,  he,  wah.  Soon  after  this  is  fin- 
ished, they  begin  again,  going  fresh  rounds, 
and  singing  hal-hal-le-le-lu-lu-yah-yah;  and 
frequently  the  whole  company  strike  up,  with 
great  earnestness,  fervor,  and  joy,  hallelu,  hal' 
lelu,  halleluyah,  halleluyah,  while  each  one 
strikes  the  ground,  first  with  the  right  and  then 
with  the  left  foot,  keeping  very  quick  time. 
Then  a  kind  of  hollow  sounding  drum  is  heard, 
and  the  old  female  singers  chant  forth  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  re- 
double their  quick,  joyful  steps,  in  imitation  of 
the  beloved  men.  This  picture  represents  one 
of  their  dances,  though  not  exactly  as  I  have 
described  it.  As  here  represented,  they  have  a 
number  of  painted  posts,  carved  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  human  face  at  the  top,  around  which  they 
dance. 
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Caroline. — Mother,  did  the  children  of  Israel 
dance  to  worship  God? 

Mother. — Yes.  In  the  149th  Psalm,  the 
prophet  says,  "Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the 
dance.''''  When  the  children  of  Israel  escaped 
from  Egypt,  Miraim,  the  prophetess^  took  a  tim- 
brel and  played,  and  all  the  women  went  out 
after  her,  with  timbrels  and  dances.  And  when 
David  brought  the  Ark  of  God  up  to  Jerusalem, 
he  leaped  and  danced  before  it.  Ex.  15: 20. 
2  Sam.  6:16. 

Samuel. — I  think  they  must  have  learned 
hallelvjah  from  the  white  people.  Mother. 

Mother. — No,  my  son;  it  was  in  use  among 
the  different  tribes,  both  in  North  and  South 
America,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  to  the 
country.  This  is  a  Hebrew  word;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  its  extensive  use  among  all 
these  tribes,  upon  any  other  supposition  than 
that  these  Indians  are  descendants  .of  the  He- 
brews. But  we  will  talk  about  this  hereafter. 
They  also  use  several  other  words  in  their  songs 
of  praise,  very  much  like  Hebrew  words. 
Among  others,  is  shilii^  added  to  the  different 
syllables  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  This  shilu 
is  almost  exactly  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  word 
•  shiloh,  which  means  the  Messiah.,  or  Christ. 

John. — What  do  they  do  when  this  dance  is 
finished.  Mother? 

Mother. — The  old  beloved  women  go  hom.3 
to  prepare  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits.  Those 
that  remain  at  the  temple  drink  a  bitter  tea, 
and  then  go  to  the  water  and  wash  their  bodies; 
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both  of  which  they  suppose  will  cleanse  them 
frpm  their  sins. 

jEliza. — O,  Mother,  how  could  they  think  of 
cI^ansiDg  themselves  from  sin  in  that  way. 
Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse 
from  sin. 

Mother. — Here  again  you  see  the  darkness 
of  heathenism.^  They  know  that  they  are  sin- 
ners; but  they  know  not  the  only  way  by  which 
God  can  pardon  sinners,  and  yet  be  just;  there- 
fore they  contrive  many  ways  for  securing^par- 
don,  and  yet  are  left  in  dreadful  uncertainty. 
However,  washing  with  water  was  a  ceremony 
much  practised  among  the  Jews,  as  a  sign  of 
inward  cleansing.  After  washing,  they  return 
with  great  joy,  in  solemn  procession,  singing 
and  dancing,  till  they  again  enter  their  holy 
ground.  Then  the  new  fruits  are  brought  to 
the  outside  of  the  square  by  the  old  beloved 
women,  and  the  men  eat  of  them,  but  without 
showing  any  outward  signs  of  pleasure  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  new  fruits.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  they  have  a  feast,  which  seems 
quite  like  the  Jewish  Passover.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  venison  is  prepared,  with  corn  cakes 
baked  in  the  ashes,  which  is  of  course  unleav- 
ened, together  with  other  articles.  Of  these 
they  eat  freely  in  the  evening;  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  break  a  hone,  nor  leave  any  of  it 
till  morning. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  is  very  much 
like  the  Passover. 

Mother. — -If  the  Indians  were  descendants  of 
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Ihe  Jews,  we  should  not  expect  that,  without  a 
written  language,  they  would  preserve  this  cere- 
mony any  nearer  the  original.  But  I  had  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  before  beginning  to  eat 
of  the  venison  and  other  things,  they  hold  it  up 
and  pray,  witli  their  feces  towards  the  east. 
They  have  also  another  feast,  which  may  be 
said  to  answer  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Weeks, 
or  Pentecost;  though  I  cannot  discover  much  re- 
semblance between  the  two.  Some  of  the  tribes 
used  to  choose  twelve  men,  who  went  out  and 
brought  in  twelve  deer,  with  each  a  pole  for  a 
tent.  They  also  brought  in  twelve  stones, 
which  were  heated  in  the  fire,  and  placed  to- 
gether as  for  an  altar.  But  no  tool  is  suffered 
to  be  used  in  making  the  altar. 

Samuel. — Why,  that  is  very  singular.  Mother. 
The  Lord  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness,  "If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of 
stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone,  for 
if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it  th'ou  hast  pollu- 
ted it."     Ex.  20:  25. 

Mother. — Well,  after  they  have  built  their 
altar,  they  burn  the  fat  of  the  deer  on  it. 

Eliza. — And  that  is  like  the  Jews,  too;  for 
the  Lord  saj's  to  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  sprinkle 
their  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  burn  their 
fat  for  an  offering  made  hyjire.''''  Numb.  18:17. 

Mother. — While  making  this  offering,  the 
men  in  the  tent  call  to  the  people  outside,  and 
say,  "we  pray,  or  praise."  The  Indians  out- 
side answer,  "we  hear."  Then  those  in  the 
tent  sing  very  long  and  loud,  something  that 
pounds  very  much  like  Hallelujah.     After  the 
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fat  was  offered,  some  tribes  burned  tobacco,  cut 
fine,  upon  the  same  stones;  which  perhaps  may 
have  been  an  imitation  of  the  burning  of  incense, 

John, — Well,  Mother,  what  is  the  other  great 
feast  of  the  Indians? 

Mother. — It  is  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  answer- 
in  o-  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
the  Great  Bay  of  Atonement.  I  do  not  see 
much  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Jews.  But  both  were  kept 
near  the  end  of  the  harvest;  and  the  Indians  as- 
well  as  the  Hebrews  connect  with  this  feast  a 
day  of  fasting  for  their  sins.  As  the  Hebrew 
festivals  were  observed  with  reference  to  the 
new  moon,  they  were  very  diligent  in  watching 
its  first  appearance.  So  the  Indians  make  great 
account  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  are  very  skilful  in  obseiwing  its  changes^ 
Charlevoix  describes  this  feast  as  it  was  ob- 
served among  the  Natchez  tribe  in  his  time. 
He  says  the  great  chief  fixes  the  daj^  for  the 
beginning  of  the  festival  of  the  harvest.  Each 
person  gives  something  of  his  hunting,  fishing, 
corn,  beans,  and  melons,  for  the  feast.  The 
great  chief,  or  high  priest,  presides,  with  th  ? 
other  chiefs  around  him,  in  a  respectful  posture. 
At  the  end  of  the  feast,  the  chief  makes  a  speech 
to  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  be  careful  to 
instruct  their  children,  to  have  a  /jreat  venera- 
tion for  the  spirit  which  resides  in  the  temple^ 
and  to  be  exact  in  all  their  duties.  The  fathers 
of  families  never  fail  to  bring  to  the  temple  the 
first  fruits  of  their  harvest.  The  keeper  of  the 
temple,  after  presenting  them  to  the  Spirit,  car- 
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ries  them  to  the  king,  who  gives  them  to  whom 
he  pleases.     The  seeds  are  also  offered,  with 
great  ceremony.     But    the  offerings  of  bread 
and  iiour,  which  are  made  every   new  moon, 
are  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  or  keepers  of  the 
temple.     The  feast  lasts  generally  but  one  day, 
and  is  followed  by  a  long  fast  of  two  nights  and 
a  day.     But  on  the  day  of  the  feast,  the  Indians 
eat  enormously.     When  the  least  is  over,  some 
of  the  people  begin  to  put  the  temple  in  order, 
for  the  yearly  expiation,  or  atonement  for  sin. 
Others  are  employed  in  painting  the  sacred  place 
with  white  clay,   as  an  emblem  of  peace  and 
purity.     Others,   of  an  inferior  order,  are  em- 
ployed in  covering  all  the  seats  of  the  beloved 
square  with  new  mattresses,  made  of  fine  splin- 
ters of   long  canes,   tied  together  with  flags. 
Others,  still,  are  sweeping  the  temple,  and  car- 
rying out  the  ashes  from  the  hearth,  with  every 
thing  else  which  they  suppose  may  pollute  it. 
The  chief  beloved  man,  or  high  priest,   then 
orders  the  hearth  or  altar  to  be  dug  up,  and  the 
place  to  be  swept.     He  then  puts  a  few  pieces  of 
button  snake  root,  with  some  small  leaves  of 
green  tobacco,  and  a  little  of  the  new  fruits,  at 
he  bottom  of  the  fire  place,  and  orders  it  to  *be 
covered  up  with  white  clay,  and  wet  with  clean 
water.     Then  the  priest  orders  a  thick  arbour  to 
be  made  over  the  altar,  with  green  branches  of 
young  trees.     At  the  same  time  the  women  are 
busy  in  cleaning  out  their  houses,  putting  out 
their  fires,  making  over  their  hearths,  and  clean- 
ing  all  their  cooking  utensils,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  pretended  holy  fire,  and  the  sane- 
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tifled  new  fruits.  The  Indians  used  to  be  so 
strict,  that  they  would  on  no  account  eat  or 
handle  any  part  of  the  new  harvest  till  some  of 
it  had  been  oifered  up  as  a  sacrifice  by  the  high 
priest. 

Eliza. — That  is  like  the  Israelites,  Mother. 
The  Lord  commanded  them  to  bring  the  first 
fruits  of  the  land  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  offer  up  the  first  of  almost  every  thing  they 
had.  Ex.  13:12,  13;  23:19;  Numb.  15:19 
— 21.  Mr.  Nevin  says,  they  were  required  to 
offer  up  the  "  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  and  vint- 
age, from  the  threshing  floor,  the  wine  press, 
the  oil  press,  and  the  honey-crowded  hive;  from 
the  first  baked  bread  of  the  new  crop,  also,  and 
from  the  fleecy  treasures  gathered  at  every  time 
of  shearing  from  the  flock." 

Mother. — The  Muskogee  Indians  used  to  sa- 
crifice a  piece  of  every  deer  they  killed;  and  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  the  Indians  generally 
offer  up  something  of  almost  every  thing  they 
have,  before  they  use  it. 

John. — Mother,  I  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  the 
story  about  the  feast. 

Mother. — You  know  the  feast  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  was  held  before  the  fast,  or 
day  of  atonement  for  their  sins.  On  this  day, 
the  high  priest  produces  the  holy  fire,  which 
they  think  comes  down  from  heaven.  The  feast, 
which  v/as  eaten  the  day  before,  was  of  their 
old  fruits.  When  every  thing  is  ready  for  the 
sacred  solemnity,  the  waiters  carry  off  what 
was  left  of  this  feast,  and  lay  it  outside  of  the 
sacred  square.     They  also  sweep  out  the  small- 
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est  crumbs,  for  fear  of  polluting  the  first  fruit 
offering.  And  before  sunset  the  table  is  cleared 
of  every  thing  that  had  contained  any  provision 
during  the  past  year.  Then  one  of  the  waiters 
proclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  to  all  who  have  pu- 
rified themselves,  as  their  law  requires,  to  come 
and  enter  the  beloved  square,  and  keep  the  fast. 
He  also  exhorts  women  and  children,  and  such 
as  have  not  purified  themselves,  not  to  come  into 
the  sacred  inclosure. 

Samuel. — This  looks  a  little  like  the  great 
care  that  was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  about  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  purifying. 

Mother, — A  sentinel  is  now  placed  at  each 
corner  of  the  holy  square,  to  keep  out  every 
thing  impure;  and  to  admit  none  but  the  priests 
and  their  waiters,  and  the  warriors  who  had 
not  broken  the  law  by  eating  the  first  fruits,  be- 
fore they  had  been  offered  up,  or  made  them- 
selves unclean,  according  to  their  ceremonies, 
in  any  other  way,  since  the  last  year's  fast. 
The  fast  is  now  rigidly  kept  from  the  evening 
till  the  rising  of  the  ^un  on  the  second  day; 
which  makes  one  day  and  two  nights.  If  they 
are  ever  so  hungry,  no  temptation  would  induce 
the  healthy  warriors  to  taste  a  morsel  of  food, 
till  the  time  appointed.  But  they  drink  plenti- 
fully of  a  tea  made  of  the  button  snake  root, 
which  makes  them  vomit  severely.  This  they 
do  to  cleanse  their  bodies  from  sin. 

Samuels — O,  how  foolish  to  think  they  can 
purge  themselves  from  sin  in  this  way. 

Mother. — Yet  this  is  very  much  like  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees,  who  thought  they  should 
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defile  themselves  by  eating  without  washing 
their  hands;  but  Christ  says  that  it  is  only  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart  that  defiles  us;  because 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  and 
all  manner  of  wickedness.  Mark  7: 1 — 23.  But 
the  Indians  never  use  the  snake  root  except  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  medicine. 
This  root  will  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake; 
and  as  they  hold  this  snake  in  great  veneration, 
the  ceremony  may  have  some  reference  to  its 
virtues  in  that  respect.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  those  outside  of  the  holy  square,  eat 
green  tobacco  leaves,  instead  of  drinking  the 
snake  root.  The  women  and  children,  and  the 
men  of  weak  constitutions,  are  allowed  to  eat 
when  the  middle  of  the  day  is  passed.  As  the 
Indians  are  great  lovers  of  ripe  fruit,  this  fast 
is  evidence  of  great  self-denial,  and  strong  re- 
Hgious  feeling.  The  great  day  of  atonement 
among  the  Jews  was  called  a  day  to  afflict  their 
souls.  This  fast  of  the  Indians  is  truly  a  day 
to  afflict  their  souls.  At  the  end  of  this  solemn 
fast,  a  crier  calls  to  the  women,  and  they  bring 
to  the  outside  of  the  holy  square  a  plentiful  va- 
riety of  the  old  year's  food,  newly  dressed.  The 
waiters  then  go  and  bring  in  the  provisions. 
But  the  Indians  think  it  wholly  out  of  character 
to  show  any  signs  of  joy  at  the  end  of  their 
religious  duties,  however  severe  they  may  be. 
They  are  as  strict  as  the  Israelites  were,  in  ob- 
serving their  set  forms.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  fast,  a  little  after  noon,  the  chief  beloved 
man,  or  high  priest,  orders  ?  crier  to  proclaim 
aloud  to  the  people  that  the  holy  fire  is  to  bQ 
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brought  out  for  the  sacred  altar.  They  are  com- 
manded to  stay  in  their  houses,  to  do  no  bad 
thing,  and  to  put  out  every  spark  of  their  old 
fire.  And  they  are  told  that,  unless  they  do  so, 
the  divine  fire  will  bite  them  severely.  "Now 
every  thing  is  hushed.  Nothing  but  silence  all 
around.  The  great  beloved  man  and  his  beloved 
waiter,  rising  up  with  a  reverend  carriage,  steady 
countenance,  and  composed  behavior,  go  into 
the  beloved  place,  or  holy  of  holies,  to  bring  out 
the  beloved  fire.  The  high  priest  takes  two 
pieces  of  dry  poplar,  willow,  or  white  oak,  and 
by  rubbing  them  briskly  together  for  a  few  min- 
utes, sets  them  on  fire.  This  fire  they  suppose 
comes  from  the  Great  Spirit." 

Caroline. — Why,  Mother,  that  makes  me 
think  of  the  fire  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  burnt  up  the  sacrifice  on  the  Jewish  altar. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  this  ceremony  might 
easjly  be  derived  from  a  tradition  of  the  sacred 
fire  that  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the 
Jewish  altar.  When  once  the  spark  is  obtained, 
they  kindle  it  with  dry  chips,  and  fan  it  with 
the  wing  of  a  swan,  never  before  used,  till  it 
bursts  into  a  flame.  The  beloved  man  now 
brings  out  the  holy  fire,  in  an  old  earthern  ves- 
sel, and  places  it  on  the  altar.  The  Indians  re- 
joice exceedingly  at  the  appearance  of  the  holy 
fire,  as  it  is  supposed  to  atone  for  all  their  past 
sins,  except  murder.  A  crier  informs  the  peo- 
ple of  the  glad  tidings;  and  orders  a  beloved 
old  woman  to  bring  a  basket  full  of  the  new 
ripe  fruits  to  the  beloved  square.  When  this  is 
done,  the  high  priest  rises  from  his  white  seat, 
10* 
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and  walks  three  times  round  the  holy  fire,  in  a 
sedate  and  grave  manner,  now  and  then  stop' 
ping  and  saying  over  some  old  ceremonial  words, 
which  none  can  understand  but  a  few  beloved 
old  men.  He  then  takes  a  little  of  each  sort 
of  the  new  fruits,  rubs  some  bear's  oil  over  them, 
and  offers  them  up,  together  with  some  meat, 
as  an  offering  to  the  bountiful  spirit  of  fire,  and 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  also  pours  some  of 
the  button  snake  root  tea  into  the  holy  fire.  He 
then  sprinkles  the  red  and  white  seats  with  this 
bitter  tea,  and  sits  down.  All  who  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes  now  come  forth  from  their  hi- 
ding places,  to  pay  their  thanks  to  the  forgiving 
spirit  of  fire.  The  women  come  for  a  supply 
of  the  sacred  fire,  with  which  they  kindle  the 
fires  they  had  put  out  in  their  wigwams.  The 
high  priest  now  addresses  the  warriors  and  wo^ 
men,  pointing  out  their  duties;  and  afterwards 
the  whole  multitude.  He  tells  them  the  sins 
they  have  committed,  and  orders  them  to  look 
at  the  holy  fire,  which  has  forgiven  them.  He 
presses  upon  them  the  importance  of  observing 
their  ancient  laws,  and  promises  blessings  to  the 
obedient.  At  the  conclusion,  the  beloved  old 
man  orders  one  of  his  religious  waiters  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people  that  the  sacred  solemnity  is 
ended,  and  that  all  manner  of  evil  is  turned 
away  from  them.  Then  they  are  commanded 
to  paint  themselves,  and  go  along  with  him. 
Upon  this,  they  all  fly  about  to  pick  up  a  chalky 
kind  of  clay,  with  which  they  paint  themselves 
white.  Then  they  go  in  an  orderly  slow  pro- 
cession, to  wash  themselves  in  running  water. 
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The  high  priest  goes  foremost;  his  waiter  next; 
the  beloved  men,  according  to  their  ages;  and 
the  warriors  according  to  their  merit.  The  wo- 
men and  children  follow,  in  the  same  orderly 
manner;  the  children  who  can  walk  being  ranged 
according  to  their  height.  The  very  little  ones 
are  carried  in  their  mothers'  arms.  As  they  go 
along,  they  sing  halleluyah  to  Y.  O.  He-wah, 
till  they  get  to  the  water.  The  high  priest 
jumps  in  first,  and  all  the  men  follow  him.  But 
the  women  never  perform  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing for  purification  in  presence  of  the  men. 

Samuel. — From  what  you  have  related, 
Mother,  it  appears  that  the  women  are  separated 
from  the  men  while  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies.  It  was  so  among  the  Jews,  too; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  holy 
place,  where  the  great  altar  was.* 

Mother. — After  purifying  themselves  in  run- 
ning water,  they  suppose  they  have  washed 
away  their  sins.  They  now  return  to  the  centre 
of  the  holy  ground,  where,  by  dancing  a  few 
times  round  the  altar,  they  finish  their  great 
yearly  festival,  ?vnd  depart  in  peace. 

Caroline. — Do  the  Indians  keep  any  other 
feasts.  Mother? 

Mother. — They  have  occasional  feasts,  for 
religious  purposes.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes 
used  to  keep  a  Feast  of  Love,  once  a  year. 
They  met  three  nights  before  the  feast;  when 
the  young  men  and  women  danced  in  circles  all 
night.     On  the  fourth  night  they  ate  together. 

*  Biblical  Antiquities,  vol.  2,  p.  94. 
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When  they  met  at  night,  they  said  it  was  to 
gladden  and  unite  their  hearts  before  Y.  O.  He. 
wah.  They  sung  Y.  O.  He.  wah.  shoo — F. 
O.  He.  wah.  shoo — Y.  O.  He.  icah.  shee — Y. 
O.  He.  wah.  shee — Y.  O.  He.  wah.  shai — Y. 
O.  He.  wah.  shai — with  great  energy.  The 
sound  of  these  words  is  said  to  be  nearly  like 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Joshua,  or  Savior.  They 
have  also  something  like  a  daily  sacrifice. 
They  always  throw  a  piece  of  the  fattest  of  the 
meat  into  the  fire  before  they  dress  it.  They 
also  draw  their  newly  killed  venison  several 
times  through  the  fire. 

John. — What  do  they  do  that  for,  Mother? 

Mother. — I  suppose  they  consider  it  a  kind 
of  sacrifice.  .They  also  wish  to  consume  the 
blood,  which  to  them  is  as  great  an  abomination 
as  to  the  Hebrews.  While  in  the  woods,  they 
sacrifice  a  large  fat  piece  of  the  first  buck  they 
kill. 

Eliza. — Mother,  v/haL  is  the  reason  the  mis- 
sionaries do  not  tell  us  more  about  these  things? 

Mother. — Most  of  the  missions  are  among 
those  tribes  which  live  near  the  white  settlements, 
whose  manners  have  become  greatly  corrupted 
by  drunkenness  and  other  vices.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  retain  their  religious  cus- 
toms with  much  purity.  However,  many  of 
these  customs  are  still  observed  among  them,  by 
missionaries  and  travellers.  The  Hon.  Elias 
Boudinot,  who  wrote  a  book  in  relation  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  says  he 
was  himself  present  at  a  religious  dance,  held 
by  six  or  seven  nations  of  Indians,  accidentally 
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met  together.     I  will  read  his  description  of  it, 
in  his  own  words:  • 

"  Alter  the  company  had  assembled  in  a  very 
large  room,  the  oldest  sachem  of  the  Senecas, 
and  a  beloved  man,  entered,  and  took  their  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  having  something  in 
imitation  of  a  small  drum,  on  which  the  old  sa- 
chem beat  time  at  the  dance.  Soon  after,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  Indians  came  in,  wrap- 
ped in  their  blankets.  These  made  a  very 
solemn  and  slow  procession  round  the  room, 
keeping  the  most  profound  silence,  the  sachem 
sounding  his  drum  to  direct  their  motion.  The 
second  round,  they  began  to  sing  on  a  bass  key 
y.  y.  y.  till  they  completed  the  circle,  dancing 
the  whole  time,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  serious  manner.  The  third 
round  their  ardor  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
while  they  danced  with  a  quicker  step,  and  sang 
he-he-he,  so  as  to  make  them  very  warm,  and 
they  began  to  perspire  freely,  and  to  loosen  their 
blankets.  The  fourth  round  they  sung  ho,  ho, 
ho,  with  great  earnestness,  and  by  dancing  with 
greater  violence  their  perspiration  increased, 
and  they  cast  off  their  blankets  entirely,  which 
caused  some  confusion.  The  next  and  last  round 
put  them  in  a  mere  frenzy,  twisting  their  bodies, 
and  writhing  like  so  many  snakes,  and  making 
as  many  antic  gestures  as  a  parcel  of  monkies, 
singing  the  whole  time,  in  the  most  energetic 
manner,  wah-wah-wah.  They  kept  time  in 
their  dancing  as  well  as  any  person  could  do 
who  had  been  taught  by  a  master.  Each  round' 
took  them  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  They 
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then  withdrew  in  Indian  file,  with  great  silence, 
except  the  two  with«the  drum.  The  company 
had  supposed  that  they  were  invited  to  a  war- 
dance.  The  writer,  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  dance,  went  to  the  interpreter, 
and  asked  him  if  what  they  had  seen  was  in- 
tended as  a  war-dance:  he  seemed  much  dis- 
pleased, and  in  a  pettish  nianner  answered,  a 
war-dance!  no;  Tndians  never  entertain  civil 
people  with  a  war-dance.  It  was  a  religious 
dance.  In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  bustle 
being  heard  at  the  door,'  the  company  came  to 
order,  when  tne  Indians  re-entered  in  Indian  file, 
and  danced  one  round — then  a  second,  singing, 
in  a  more  lively  manner,  hal-hal-hal,  till  they 
finished  the  round.  They  then  gave  us  a  third 
round,  striking  up  the  word  le-le-le.  On  the 
next  round  it  was  the  word  lu-lu-lu,  dancing 
naked,  with  all  their  might,  having  again  thrown 
off  their  blankets.  During  the  fifth  round  was 
sung  the  syllable  yah-yak-yah.  Then  all  join- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  a  general,  but  verj^  lively  and 
joyous  chorus,  they  sang  hal-le-lu-yah,  dwelling 
on  each  syllable  with  a  very  long  breath,  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner.  There  could  be  no  de- 
ception in  all  this— the  writer  was  near  them — 
paid  great  attention — and  every  thing  was  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  discovered  great  fervor 
and  zeal  in  the  performers." 

John. — Mother,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  u-ar 
dances  of  the  Indians?     I  like  to  hear  about  war. 

Mother. — Before  the  Indians  engage  in  war 
or  hunting,  they  perform  many  ceremonies,  to 
purify  themselves,  as  they  suppose,  and  gain  the 
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favor  of  the  Great  Spirit.  These  ceremonies 
differ  among  different  tribes.  But  in  all  cases, 
they  keep  long  fasts,  and  perform  war  dances. 
Before  a  tribe  goes  to  war,  the  chief  calls  the 
people  together,  in  order  to  get  their  opinion 
about  it.  If  they  decide  for  war,  the  chief  gives 
notice  that,  at  an  appointed  tmie,  he  will  smoke 
the  sacred  pipe.  But  for  this  ceremony,  they 
must  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and  medita- 
tion. When  the  people  are  assembled,  the  chief 
opens  the  meeting  with  the  ceremony  of  smok- 
ing the  sacred  pipe,  and  then  makes  a  speech  to 
the  people;  after  which,  he  invites  all  who  are 
w^illing  to  follow  him  in  the  war,  to  smoke  out 
of  the  sacred  pipe.  This  is  considered  as  en- 
listing for  the  war.  Then  they  make  a  feast; 
and  after  much  ceremony,  the  chief  makes  an- 
other speech,  explaining  the  design  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  concludes  with  prayer,  acknowledging 
past  mercies  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and  asking 
a  continuance  of  them.  As  he  sits  down,  the 
whole  multitude  show  their  approbation  of  what 
he  has  been  saying,  by  exclaiming  "  jFfo/"  with 
united  voice.  The  pipe  then  goes  round,  each 
one  smoking  three  whiffs.  But  sometimes  a 
single  leader  undertakes  to  raise  a  war  party, 
without  consulting  the  nation.  Mr.  Adair  gives 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  preparation  for 
war  among  the  southern  Indians,  which  I  will 
read  to  you. 

"  When  the  leader  begins  to  beat  up  for  vol- 
unteers, he  goes  three  times  round  his  dark 
winter  house,  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
sounding  the  warwhoop,  singing  the  war  song, 
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and  beating  a  drum.  He  addresses  the  crowd 
who  come  about  him,  and  after  much  ceremony 
he  proceeds  to  whoop  again,  for  the  warriors  to 
come  and  join  him,  and  sanctify  themselves  foi" 
success  against  the  common  enemy,  according 
to  their  ancient  religious  law.  A  number  soon 
join  him  in  his  winter  house,  where  they  live 
separate  from  all  others,  and  purify  themselves 
for  the  space  of  three  days  and  three  mghts» 
On  each  day  they  observe  a  strict  fast  till  sun- 
set, watching  the  young  men  very  narrowly, 
lest  unusual  hunger  should  tempt  them  to  violate 
it,  to  the  supposed  danger  of  all  their  lives  in 
the  war,  by  destroying  the  power  of  their  puri- 
fying, beloved  physic,  which  they  drink  plenti- 
fully during  that  time.  They  are  such  strict 
observers  of  their  law  of  purification,  and  think 
it  so  essential  in  obtaining  health  and  success  in 
war,  as  not  to  allow  the  best  beloved  trader  that 
ever  lived  among  them,  knowingly,  to  enter  the 
beloved  ground  appropriated  to  the  duty  of  being 
sanctified  for  war,  much  less  to  associate  with 
the  camp  in  the  woods,  at  such  a  time,  though 
he  is  united  with  them  in  the  same  war  design. 
They  oblige  him  to  walk  and  encamp  separately 
by  himself,  as  an  impure,  dangerous  animal, 
till  the  leader  hath  purified  him,  according  to 
the  usual  time  and  method,  with  the  consecrated 
things  of  the  ark." 

John. — But,  Mother,  you  have  not  told  us 
about  the  war  dance. 

Mother. — Don't  be  impatient,  my  son.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  an  Indian  war  dance;  though 
very  frequently  they  dance  around  the  painted 
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post,  as  described  in  the  last  picture.  They 
have  four  kinds  of  war  dances.  The  first  is 
the  recruiting  dance,  to  get  volunteers  for  the 
Wcir  party.  The  second  is  the  discovery  dance. 
This  is  a  representation  of  the  scenes  of  the 
■^ar.  I  will  read  you  a  description  of  it,  given 
by  Charlevoix: — "  At  first  he  advances  slowly 
into  the  midst  of  the  place,  where  he  remains 
for  some  time  motionless.  Then  he  represents, 
one  after  another,  the  setting  out  of  the  warriors, 
the  march,  the  encamping.  He  goes  upon  the 
discovery;  he  makes  his  approach;  he  stops, as 
to  take  breath;  then  all  on  a  sudden  he  grows 
furious,  and  one  would  imagine  he  was  going  to 
kill  every  body;  then  he  appears  more  calm, 
and  takes  one  of  the  company  as  if  tie  had 
made  him  a  prisoner  of  war;  he  makes  a  show 
of  knocking  another  man's  brains  out;  he  levels 
his  gun  at  another;  he  sets  up  a  running  with 
all  his  might;  then  he  stops  and  recovers  him- 
self; and  finally,  he  recites  all  the  brave  actions 
he  has  performed  during  the  war."  The  thanks- 
giving dance,  is  performed  when  they  return 
from  the  war,  victorious.  In  this  dance,  they 
sing  songs  of  praise  to  Y.  O.  He.  wah,  ascribing 
the  victory  to  him. 

Caroline. — O,  that  is  like  the  singing  and 
idancing  of  Miraim,  the  prophetess,  and  the  He- 
brew women. 

Mother. — They  also  have  another,  called  the 
prisoner  dance,  which  is  performed  when  pri- 
feoneis  taken  in  war  are  put  to  the  torture. 
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COxNVERSATION  VII. 


RELIGION,  COATIXUED— IDEAS  RESPECTING  THE 

CREATION,  AND  A  FUTURE  STATE DEVOTION 

PENANCE. 


Samveh — Mother,  what  notions  have  the  In- 
dians about  the  creation? 

Mother. — I  told  you  what  the  traveller,  Du 
Pratz,  learned  from  a  priest,  or  guardian  of  the 
temple,  of  one  of  the  western  tribes,  respecting 
their  ideas  of  God.  This  priest  was  also  asked 
how  God  made  man.  He  replied  that  he  kneaded 
some  clay,  and  made  it  into  a  little  man;  and 
when  he  had  examined  it,  and  found  it  well 
formed,  he  blew  upon  it,  and  it  was  filled  with 
life  and  activity.  He  was  then  asked  how  wo- 
man was  made;  but  he  said  they  had  no  account 
except  that  the  man  was  made  first.  One  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Savls,  a  tribe  living  at  the 
north-west,  told  Maj.  Marston  that  they  believed 
the  Great  Spirit  first  created  two  men  out  of  the 
dirt  of  the  earth;  but  finding  that  these  alone 
would  not  answer  his  purpose,  he  took  a  rib 
from  each,  and  made  two  w^omen;  and  that  all 
the  human  race  came  from  these  four.  He  said 
they  were  all  one  nation,  until  they  behaved  so 
badly  that  the  Great  Spirit  came  among  them, 
and  talked  different  languages  to  them,  so  that 
they  separated,  and  formed  different  nations. 
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Caroline. — Indeed,  Mother,  it  is  very  strange 
that  they  should  have  notions  so  much  like  what 
is  related  in  the  Bible. 

Mother. — They  have  a  great  many  traditions 
which  show  that  their  ancestors  must,  at  some 
time,  have  been  acquainted  with  many  things 
related  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
Indians  say  that  circumcision  was  practised 
among  them,  before  the  white  people  came  to 
this  country;  but  that  lately,  as  they  could  give 
no  reason  for  so  strange  a  practice,  their  young 
people  would  not  observe  it.  Mr.  McKenzie 
says  that  the  appearances  of  it  were  general 
among  the  Slave  and  Dog  Rib  Indians  of  the 
north  west.  An  old  Christian  Indian,  in  Ohio, 
informed  Dr.  Beatty  that  an  uncle  of  his,  who 
died  about  the  year  1728,  told  him  that  circum- 
cision was  practised  by  the  Indians  long  ago, 
but  their  young  men  made  a  mock  at  it,  and  it 
was  discontinued.  The  same  Indian  told  him 
that  they  had  an  old  tradition  that  the  waters 
once  overflowed  all  the  land,  and  drowned  all 
the  people  then  living,  except  a  {e\v,  who  made 
a  great  canoe,  and  were  saved  in  it. 

John. — Why,  that  was  the  flood!  How  did 
they  know  any  thing  about  the  flood?  We  should 
not  know  of  it  if  the  Bible  did  not  tell  us. 

Mother. — Almost  all  nations  have  preserved 
some  traditions  of  that  terrible  event,  which 
proves  the  Bible  account  to  be  true,  and  goes 
far  to  show  that  that  blessed  book  is  the  word  of 
God.  But,  besides  this,  the  old  Indian  said  that, 
a  long  time  ago,  the  people  went  to  build  a  high 
place;  but  while  they  were  building  it  they  lost 
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their  language,  and  could  not  understand  one 
another. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  that  is  the  story  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  that  I  heard  in  the  Infant 
Sabbath  School.  But  if  the  Indians  have  no 
Bibles,  how  can  they  know  any  thing  about 
that? 

Mother. — They  also  have  a  tradition  that  the 
first  woman  had  two  sons;  and  that  the  elder 
killed  the  younger. 

Caroline. — And  that  is  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel! 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  what  do  they  think  be- 
comes of  people  when  they  die? 

Mother. — They  generally  believe  in  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  When  Co- 
lumbus first  landed  in  America,  a  venerable  old 
man  came  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  basket  of 
fruit,  saying,  "  You  are  come  into  these  coun- 
tries with  a  force  which  we  could  not  resist,  if 
we  should  try.  We  are  all,  therefore,  at  your 
mercy.  But  if  you  are  men,  like  us,  you  must 
know  that  after  this  life  there  is  another,  wherein 
a  very  difl?erent  portion  is  allotted  to  good  and 
bad  men.  If,  therefore,  you  expect  to  die,  and 
believe,  with  us,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded 
in  a  future  state  according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
present,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  those  who  do 
none  to  you." 

Samuel. — Why  that  was  a  very  sensible 
speech.  Mother.  But  what  ideas  have  they  of 
the  future  state. 

Mother. — They  appear  to  have  but  very  con- 
fused notions  of  spiritual  existence.     Their  fu- 
ll* 
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ture  place  of  happiness  is  but  the  perfection  6f 
savage  life,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  game, 
and  not  be  subject  to  the  troubles  and  hardships 
which  they  endure  in  this  life.  On  the  contrary, 
their  place  of  torment  is  about  the  extreme  of 
barbarism,  subject  to  cold,  nakedness,  hunger, 
and  all  manner  of  hardships.  You  have  heard 
about  Catharine  and  David  Brown. 

Caroline. — O  yes,  Mother,  I  have  read  Cath- 
arine's life.  She  was  a  very  gpod  girl,  and 
loved  God. 

Mother. — Well,  one  of  her  brothers  came  to 
visit  the  missionaries  in  1821.  That  was  be- 
fore the  Brown  family  became  pious.  He  told 
the  missionaries  that  he  had  never  been  told, 
and  never  knew  but  the  Indians  died  like  the 
beasts.  He  did  not  know  that  man  has  a  soul, 
and  will  exist  after  death.  He  said  he  rather 
thought  that  men  did  not  die  as  beasts,  but  that 
they  lived  somewhere  after  death;  but  how  or 
where  he  did  not  know.  However,  they  do  not 
generally  appear  as  ignorant  as  this.  But,  in 
regard  to  all  these  things,  different  tribes  have 
different  notions.  The  Fox  Indians  believe  that 
as  soon  as  an  Indian  leaves  this  world  he  begins 
his  journey  to  the  place  provided  for  him  by  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  other  world.  Those  who 
have  done  well  in  this  life  they  think  will  meet 
with  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  road;  but 
those  who  have  been  wicked  always  get  into  the 
wrong  road,  which  is  very  crooked,  and  diffi- 
cult to  travel,  often  crossing  broad  rivers,  where 
they  have  to  swim.  In  this  way  the  Great 
Spirit  will  punish  them,  till  bethinks  proper  to 
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put  them  in  the  right  road.     Then  they  soon 
reach  their  friends,  and  the  country  of  their  fu- 
ture abode,  where  all  kinds  of  game  are  plenty,* 
and  where  they  have  little  to  do  but  to  dance  by 
night  and  sleep  by  day. 

Samuel. — 0,  Mother,  I  should  not  care  for 
such  a  heaven  as  that.  What  poor  and  miser- 
able notions  the  heathen  have  of  enjoyment. 
How  unnatural,  when  the  soul  is  the  noblest 
part  of  man,  to  make  enjoyment  consist  in  eat- 
ing, drinking,  sleeping,  idleness,  and  ease! 

Mother. — Indeed,  my  son,  it  is  even  so.  In 
vain  do  we  look  to  the  heathen,  in  their  best 
state,  for  real  elevation  of  soul!  The  Indians 
think  their  children,  who  die  young,  do  not 
fare  so  well,  as  they  are  not  able  to  support 
themselves  on  their  journey  to  the  land  of  rest. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  if  they  only  knew  how 
Jesus  loves  little  children,  they  would  not  be 
afraid  of  that! 

Mother. — Alas,  my  dear,  these  poor  heathen 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  It 
is  that  you  may  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  that  I  am  telling  you  about  them.  They 
have  also  many  superstitious  notions  about  the 
appearance  of  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends. 
Major  Cummings,  of  the  United  States'  army, 
asked  the  Indians  at  Chicago  what  were  their 
ideas  of  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  answered, 
"  We  expect  a  better  world  than  the  one  we 
leave — one  where  there  is  no  labor,  and  plenty 
of  game;  and  where  we  join  our  departed  rela- 
tions."    He  asked  them  also  if  they  believed 
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that  the  soul  lives  after  the  body  is  dead,  and 
^that  there  is  a  state  of  happiness  and  misery. 
They  said  they  did;  but  that  the  soul  does  not 
leave  this  world  till  its  relations  fast,  and  do 
brave  actions,  to  obtain  its  safe  passport.  They 
said  also,  that  in  the  world  to  come  the  happy 
are  employed  in  feasting  and  dancing;  while  the 
miserable  wander  about  in  the  air,  without  the 
pleasure  of  feasting  or  dancing  with  their  friends. 
All  that  they  suppose  necessary  to  carry  a  man 
to  their  heaven  is,  that  he  be  a  good  hunter,  and 
have  a  generous  heart.  The  miser,  the  envious 
man,  the  liar,  and  the  cheat,  are  condemned  to 
the  place  of  misery. 

Samuel. — Well,  they  are  right  in  supposing 
that  such  characters  cannot  go  to  heaven.  But 
what  mean  views  they  have.  Mother,  about  pre- 
paration for  heaven.  A  man  may  be  generous 
towards  others,  and  a  good  hunter,  and  yet  he 
may  have  no  love  to  God,  and  his  moral  char- 
acter may  be  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son;  but  what  more 
could  we  expect  from  these  untutored  sons  of 
the  forest?  However,  among  many  of  them 
there  seems  to  be  something  like  piety  and  de- 
votion  to  God. 

Eliza. — But  how  can  they  be  pious,  Mother, 
if  they  have  never  heard  of  Jesus?  The  Bible 
says  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  saved  but 
through  faith  in  his  name. 

Mother. — That  is  a  point,  my  dear,  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  no 
person  can  be  saved  except  on  account  of  the 
merits  of  Christ.     But  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
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may  not  renew  the  heart  of  a  person  who  has 
never  heard  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  make  him  sen- 
sible of  his  sins,  and  lead  him  to  repentance; 
and  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  Lord  may  not 
pardon  his  sins,  for  Christ's  sake,  I  would  not 
presume  to  say.  But  however  this  may  be,  all 
the  accounts  we  have  from  the  heathen  world 
show  that  there  are  very  kw  such  cases;  and 
admitting  it  to  be  possible,  it  will  not  diminish 
the  necessity  of  sending  them  the  Gospel.  But 
I  have  read  of  several  Indians  who  manifested 
considerable  right  feeling — such  as  would  be 
called  in  a  Christian  pious  feeling.  Whether 
these  views  and  feelings  were  produced  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say. 

Caroline. — O,  do  tell  us  the  stories,  Mother. 

Mother. — The  pious  missionary,  David  Brain- 
erd,  gives  an  account  of  a  zealous  Indian  re- 
former. He  was  dressed  in  a  hideous  and  fright- 
ful manner,  and  had  a  house  consecrated  to 
religious  purposes.  Mr.  Brainerd  told  him  about 
Christianity.  The  man  said  he  liked  some  things, 
but  would  not  agree  to  all.  He  said  God  had 
taught  him  his  religion,  and  he  would  not  turn 
from  it.  He  said  the  Indians  had  grown  very 
corrupt;  and  he  had  thought  of  leaving  his 
friends,  and  going  abroad,  to  find  some  one  who 
would  join  him  in  his  religion.  He  believed  the 
Great  Spirit  had  good  people  some  where,  who 
felt  as  he  did.  He  had  not  always  felt  as  he 
did  then.  He  had  been  like  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians till  about  four  or  five  years  before.  Then 
his  heart  was  very  much  distressed,  so  that  he 
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could  not  live  among  the  Indians.  He  went 
away  into  the  woods,  and  lived  alone  several 
months.  After  a  while  the  Great  Spirit  com- 
forted his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  should 
do.  Since  that  time  he  had  known  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  tried  to  serve  him.  He  said  he  loved 
all  men,  as  he  never  did  before.  The  Indians 
said  he  had  opposed  their  drinking  spirits  with 
all  his  might;  and  when  he  could  not  prevent 
their  drinking  it,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go 
crying  into  the  woods.  He  was  derided  by  the 
other  Indians,  who  said  he  made  too  much  noise 
about  religion. 

Eliza. — Why  that  is  the  way  that  religious 
people  are  often  treated.  Mother. 

Mother. — Yes.  Mr.  Brainerd  said  there  was 
something  in  his  temper  and  disposition  that 
iooked  more  like  religion  than  any  thing  he  had 
known  among  the  heathen  Indians.  Many 
years  ago,  a  minister  who  was  preaching  to 
.the  Delaware  Indians  saw  a  stranger  among 
them.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  he  lived  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward.  This  Indian 
told  him  that  his  elder  brother,  who  lived  with 
him,  had  been  many  days  and  nights  in  great 
trouble  of  mind,  wishing  to  know  the  Great 
Spirit.  He  went  away  into  the  woods  by  him- 
self alone,  where  he  spent  many  weeks  in  great 
affliction.  At  length  he  thought  he  saw  a  man 
of  majestic  appearance,  who  informed  him  that 
there  were  Indians  living  to  the  south  east  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the 
way  to  everlasting  life;  and  told  him  to  go 
home,  and  tell  his  people  what  he  had  seen  and 
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heard.  As  soon  as  the  younger  brother  heard 
this,  he  determined  to  travel  in  search  of  the 
people  his  elder  brother  described,  till  he  found 
them;  and  he  said  the  words  he  had  heard  had 
been  welcome  to  his  heart. 

Eliza. — That  is  very  interesting,  indeed. 
Mother.  O,  how  I  wish  all  the  Indians  could 
hear  about  Jesus,  that  their  hearts  may  be  made 
glad  too. 

Mother. — A  missionary  went  among  the 
Shawanese,  who  are  said  to  be  the  most  savage 
of  the  Indian  nations.  He  stopped  at  the  first 
village  he  came  to,  informed  the  chief  of  his 
business,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  chief  paid 
great  attention,  and,  after  some  time,  told  him 
he  was  convinced  that  his  doctrines  were  true. 
He  said  the  Shawanese  had  been  long  striving 
to  find  out  the  way  of  life;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
confess  that  all  their  labors  had  been  in  vain. 
They  had  lost  all  courage,  not  knowing  what 
more  they  could  do  to  find  out  the  right  way. 
The  chief  then  took  the  missionary  to  another 
village,  and  inti'oduced  him  to  an  Indian  teacher 
or  priest.  The  missionary  told  him  he  had 
brought  to  him  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and 
explained  to  him  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Af- 
ter some  days,  the  priest  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  sleep  all  night,  for  1  am  contin- 
ually meditating  upon  your  words,  and  will  now 
open  to  you  my  whole  heart.  T  believe  what 
you  say  is  the  truth.  A  year  ago  I  became 
convinced  that  we  are  altogether  sinful  crea- 
tures, and  that  none  of  our  good  works  can  save 
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us;  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  relief. 
1  have  therefore  always  comforted  my  people, 
that  somebody  would  come  and  shew  us  the 
true  way  to  happiness,  for  we  are  not  in  the 
right  way.  And  even  but  the  day  before  you 
came,  I  desired  my  people  to  have  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  that  some  teacher  would  certainly 
come.  Now  you  are  come,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  you  to  make 
known  his  word  to  us." 

Samuel. — That  is  a  very  remarkable  fac^. 
Mother.     How  can  you  account  for  it? 

Mother. — I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way 
than  this:  I  think  the  Holy  Spirit  was  preparing 
the  minds  of  these  people  to  receive  the  Gospel- 
The  conviction  the  Indian  teacher  speaks  of, 
"  that  we  are  altogether  sinful  creatures,  and 
that  none  of  our  good  works  can  save  us,"  is  a 
truth  which  I  think  no  human  wisdom  can  teach. 
It  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
to  convince  of  sin,  and  to  show  us  our  helpless 
condition.  Many  of  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day  at  the,  north  and  west,  manifest  a  similar 
desire  for  instruction.  Only  last  year,  we  heard 
of  some  of  the  Flathead  Indians,  who  came  sev- 
eral thousand  miles,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  purpose  to 
learn  about  God  and  the  way  of  salvation. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  it  is  affecting  to  hear 
of  that.  How  did  they  come  to  know  that  they 
could  hear  about  the  way  of  salvation,  by  com- 
ing to  this  country. 

Mother. — I  have  heard  all  the  particulars  of 
the  story;  but  as  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
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tradicted,  I  dare  not  relate  them,  lest  I  should 
state  something  that  will  prove  to  be  not  strictly 
true.  But  the  general  fact  may  be  relied  upon* 
Traders  frequently  go  among  the  tribes  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  heard  from  them  something  about  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  was  said  that  one  of  these  tra- 
ders, observing  their  worship,  told  them  they 
were  all  wrong;  and  that  they  called  a  council 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  determined  upon 
j^nding  a  deputation  to  this  country,  to  learn 
tne  true  religion.  Whether  this  is  precisely  sa 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  deputies  came,  and 
made  inquiries  of  the  Indian  agent  at  St.  Louis 
about  the  Christian  religion.  However,  they 
did  not  all  live  to  see  St.  Louis.  Two  of  them, 
if  1  rightly  remember,  died  on  the  way.  The 
rest  went  back  to  tell  their  people  what  they  had 
learned. 

'Samuel. — But  was  there  nobody  found  kind 
enough  to  go  with  them,  to  teach  them  and  their 
tribe  about  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

Mother. — It  was  but  a  little  while  after  the. 
t^tory  was  published,  before  some  noble  spirits  of 
the  methodist  church  answered  to  the  call* 
Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lee,  methodic 
ministers  in  Massachusetts,  immediately  offered 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  Flatheads.  They 
were  joined  by  another,  of  the  name  of  Shepard; 
and  I  suppose  they  are  now  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Flatheads.  Here  is  a  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Shepard,  dated  at  '■^  Ilain's  FoTk^ahranch 
of  the  river  Colorado,  June  28,  1834."  That 
you  may  see  what  self-denial  these  dear  servants 
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of  Christ  are  enduring  for  his  sake,  I  will  read 
a  part  of  Mr.  Shepard's  letter.  He  says,  "Our 
food  consists  chiefly  of  buffaloe's  flesh,  which 
we  eat  either  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  or  dried  and 
cut  in  thin  slices.  The  flour  which  we  brought 
with  us  has  long  been  all  gone,  and  we  have 
learned  to  be  contented  without  bread.  We 
brought  a  little  tea  and  coflee  with  us,  which  we 
have  used  with  such  economy  that  we  have  some 
yet,  and  occasionally  take  a  drink.  When  our 
food  is  ready,  we  all  sit  down  around  it,  on  the 
ground;  and  after  asking  God's  blessing,  par- 
take of  it  with  thankful  hearts.  We  do  not 
once  think  of  repining  at  our  lot." 

Eliza. — O,  what  a  precious  spirit!  How  much 
like  Christ!  Mother,  if  all  Christians  were  like 
them,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before 
the  Millennium? 

Mother.— Not  long,  I  think.  The  Millen- 
nium will  come  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  fully  carried  out  by  the  church.  It  was  his 
meat  and  drink  to  do  his  Father's  will,  and  to 
finish  his  work;  and  when  all  his  followers  make 
the  conversion  of  the  world  the  great  object  of 
their  lives,  I  think  the  world  will  soon  be  con- 
verted. No  missionaries  have  ever  been  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  before;  yet  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  says  that  some  of  the  Flatheads  and  Na- 
pierce  Indians,  who  visited  them,  have  prayer 
and  singing  in  their  wigwams,  and  strictly  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  day.  The  missionaries  are 
in  company  with  some  traders.  A  man  from 
the  traders'  camp  went  to  the  Indians'  camp  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  bought  some  meat.     He  then 
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asked  them  to  carry  it  home  for  him.  But  they 
positively  refused,  because  it  was  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  they  must  be  mu?h 
more  ready  to  embrace  the  Gospel  than  people 
in  this  country;  for  I  never  go  out  to  church  or 
Sabbath  School,  without  seeing  the  streets 
thronged  with  people  who  are  breaking  the- Holy  . 
Sabbath.  But  I  am  afraid  these  traders  will  in- 
jure the  cause  of  the  missionaries;  for  the  In- 
dians will  take  them  all  for  Christians. 

Mother. — It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  cause 
of  missions  is  every  where  injured  by  the  wick- 
edness of  men  who  are  called  Christians.  In 
foreign  countries  most  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican sailors  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name; 
and  generally  the  merchants  who  go  from  Chris- 
tian to  pagan  lands,  have  no  other  object  in 
view  but  to  make  money.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
traders  among  the  Indians.  In  consequence  of 
these  things,  the  missionaries  have  to  labor  a 
great  while  before  they  can  remove  the  preju- 
dices the  heathen  formed  against  Christians, 
from  the  character  of  those  they  have  seen.  A 
circumstance  related  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  shows,  in 
a  most  striking  manner,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  heathen  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  He 
says  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  government, 
when  delegates  from  seven  different  Indian  na- 
tions were  there.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  met 
for  worship.  He  was  pleased  with  their  orderly 
conduct.  They  were  addressed  with  great  earn- 
estness by  an  old  chief,  who  told  them  of  the 
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love  the  Great  Spirit  had  always  manifested  to- 
wards the  Indians  more  than  to  any  other  peo- 
ple. He  said  they  were  his  peculiar  people,  and 
ii»a  special  manner  under  his  government  and 
immediate  direction. 

Eliza. — Why  that  is  like  the  Israelites;  for 
God  was  at  the  head  of  their  government,  and 
they  were  his  peculiar,  chosen  people. 

Mother. — Yes;  but  the  old  chief  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  the  least  return  they  could  make 
for  so  much  goodness,  gratefully  to  acknowl- 
edge his  favor,  and  be  obedient  to  his  laws — to 
do  his  will,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  was 
displeasing  to  him.  Just  before  this  exercise 
commenced,  Mr.  Boudinot  saw  an  Indian  stand- 
ing at  the  window  with  the  interpreter,  looking 
into  a  small  field,  where  a  great  many  white 
children  were  playing  with  the  Indian  children, 
and  making  considerable  noise.  The  Indian 
spoke  in  an  earnest  manner,  and  seemed  to  be 
displeased.  On  inquiring  of  the  interpreter,  it 
appeared  that  this  Indian  was  lamenting  the  sad 
condition  of  those  white  children,  whom  he 
called  poor  destitute  orphans.  The  interpreter 
asked  him  why  he  thought  they  were  orphans. 
The  Indian,  with  great  earnestness,  replied,  "Is 
not  this  the  day  on  which  you  told  me  the  white 
people  worship  the  Great  Spirit?  If  so,  surely 
these  children,  if  they  had  parents,  or  any  per- 
sons to  take  care  of  them,  would  not  be  suffered 
to  be  out  there,  making  such  a  noise.  No!  no! 
They  have  lost  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them!" 

Samvel. — A  verv  rational  conclusion,  indeed, 
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Mother!  But  O,  what  would  that  Indian  think, 
if  he  were  to  come  into  this  place  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  see  such  swarms  of  unruly  chil- 
dren running  about  the  streets,  making  ci  noise, 
and  disturbing  the  neighborhood? 

Mother. — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  suppose 
their  parents  to  be  dead.  And,  in  one  sense, 
his  supposition  would  be  correct.  They  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  and  they  are  bring- 
ing up  their  children  for  ruin.  It  will  be  better 
for  the  Indians  at  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
such  parents;  for  they  will  hav#to  answer  for 
the  souls  of  their  children,  lost  through  their 
neglect.  Yes,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  In- 
dians than  for  such  children;  for  they  might  go 
to  the  Sabbath  School,  if  they  would,  and  learn 
about  Jesus;  but  the  poor  Indians  have  none  to 
teach  them.  Another  instance  of  respect  for 
the  Sabbath  among  the  Indians,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Bartram.  He  was  at  Altasse,  a  town  in  the 
Creek  nation,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  There  was 
a  great  solemnity,  and  a  remarkable  silence 
throughout  the  whole  town.  Few  of  the  Indians 
were  to  be  seen.  Their  doors  were  shut,  and 
if  a  child  happened  to  go  out,  it  was  soon  called 
back.  He  asked  what  this  meant;  and  was  told 
that,  as  it  was  the  white  people's  Sabbath,  the 
Indians  kept  it  sacred  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  I  think  there  was 
some  pious  feeling  in  that. 

Mother. — However  that  may  be,  it  shows  that 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  are  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration to  receive  the  Gospel;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  bad  example  of  the  white  people,  I 
12=^ 
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have  little  doubt  they  would  have  long  since  em- 
braced it.  But  another  anecdote  related  by  Mr. 
Boudinot,  shows  also  how  much  the  cause  of 
missions  is  injured  by  the  inconsistent  conduct 
of  nominal  Christians.  He  was  many  years 
ago  a  corresponding  member  of  a  society  in 
Scotland  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians.  For  this  purpose,  they  had  educated 
two  young  men,  who  were  desirous  of  underta- 
king the  mission.  A  letter  was  sent  by  the 
young  missionaries  to  a  tribe  of  the  Delawares, 
who  lived  iii§Ohio.  They  were  told  that  the 
white  people  had  been  favored  with  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  teaching  them 
how  they  might  become  happy  both  in  this  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come;  and  that  they 
could  not  but  think  of  their  red  brethren  in  the 
wilderness,  wishing  them  to  share  so  great  a 
blessing;  they  had  therefore  sent  the  two  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  to  teach  them  these  great 
things..  When  the  missionaries  arrived,  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  were  called  together,  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration.  They 
spent  fourteen  days  in  council,  and  then  dis- 
missed the  missionaries,  very  courteously,  with 
an  answer  to  the  society  that  sent  them.  They 
thanked  them  for  the  favor  they  had  shown 
them;  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  the  white 
people,  in  being  so  favored  of  the  Great  Spirit; 
and  felt  very  grateful  that  they  had  conde- 
scended to  remember  their  red  brethren  in  the 
wilderness.  But  they  could  not  help  recollect- 
ing that  we  had  a  people  among  us,  whom  we 
had  made  slaves,  because  they  were  of  a  differ- 
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ent  color,  and  condemned  them  to  suffer  great 
hardships,  and  lead  miserable  lives.  If  we  had 
a  right  to  deal  so  with  people  who  were  black, 
they  could  not  see  why  we  might  not,  with  equal 
justice,  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  because 
they  were  red.  They  therefore  determined  to 
wait  and  see  whether  all  the  black  people  among 
us  were  m.ade  happy  and  joyful,  before  they  put 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  missionary  so- 
ciety. They  thought  a  people  who  had  suffered 
so  much  and  so  long  by  us,  should^  receive  our 
first  attention.  They  therefore  sent  back  the 
two  ministers,  with  many  thanks;  promising 
that,  when  they  saw  the  black  people  among  us 
restored  to  freedom  and  happiness,  they  would 
gladly  receive  the  missionaries. 

Samuel. — Well,  Mother,  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  answer  such  reasoning. 

Mother. — They  could  not.  We  do  right  in 
feeling  for  the  heathen  in  distant  lands.  We 
ought  to  feel  and  do  far  more  for  them.  But 
our  sympathy  for  the  distant  heathen  does  not 
justify  us  in  suffering  two  millions  of  heathen 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  us,  groaning  in  cruel  bon- 
dage, and  dying  without  the  knowledge  o^  the 
Gospel.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  two  millions  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  denied  the  rights  of 
men;  treated  and  sold  as  property;  and  driven 
like  herds  of  cattle,  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  They  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
to  read,  and  of  course  prevented  from  studying 
the  Bible.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  more 
ignorant  and  degraded  than  the  Indians.     In 
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some  of  the  states,  there  are  laws  by  which  peo- 
ple are  forbidden  to  teach  a  slave  to  read,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence, 
and  death  for  the  second!  And  yet,  if  we 
should  hear  that  any  of  our  missionaries  in  for- 
eign lands  had  been  punished  with  death  for 
teaching  people  to  read,  we  should  think  it  in- 
human, barbarous,  and  cruel,  in  the  extreme. 

Eliza. — Indeed,  Mother,  I  am  ashamed  for 
my  country.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  slaves,  I  would 
set  them  free  instantly. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  I  like  these  stories. 
Can  you  tell  us  any  more? 

Mother — -Yes;  Col.  Smith,  in  his  History  of 
New-Jersey,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  journey  which  he  made,  in  company  with 
threfe  Indians  and  a  Dutchman.  They  were 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  Onondaga, 
with  a  message  to  the  Five  Nations.  They  had 
to  travel  five  hundred  miles  through  the  woods, 
where  there  was  no  road.  In  this  journey, 
they  were  exposed  to  great  peril,  and  often 
obliged  to  go  a  long  time  without  food.  On  ons 
occasion,  they  had  to  pass  along  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountain,  where  the  snow  was  so  hard 
that  they  had  to  cut  holes  with  their  hatchets, 
to  put  their  feet  in,  to  prevent  them  from  sliding 
down  the  mountain.  At  length  one  of  the  In- 
dians slipped,  and  rolled  down  some  distance, 
till  a  string  in  his  pack  caught  t\e  stump  of  a 
small  tree,  and  held  him  fast,  1  Jey  were  then 
obliged  to  go  down  into  the  valley  oelow.  When 
they  looked  up,  they  saw  that  i  i  '.he  Indian  had 
slipped  only  four  or  five  steps  farther,  he  would 
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have  fallen  down  a  rock  a  hundred  feet  high, 
upon  craggy  rocks  below. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  how  glad  the  poor  In- 
dian must  have  felt! 

Mother. — Yes;  but  he  was  thankful  too.  At 
first  he  was  so  much  astonished  that  he  turned 
paie.  Then,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  great 
earnestness,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thank  the  great 
Lord  and  Governor  of  this  world,  that  he  has 
had  mercy  on  me,  and  has  been  willing  that  I 
should  live  longer." 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother!  There  seems  to 
be  some  pious  feeling  in  that. 

Mother. — About  a  week  after  this.  Col.  Smith 
was  reduced  so  low  that  he  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  ever  reaching  the  place  to  which  he  was  go- 
ing. He  stepped  aside,  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree.  His  companions  soon  missed  him.  They 
came  back  and  found  him;  but  he  told  them  he 
would  go  no  farther,  but  v/ould  die  there.  They 
were  silent  for  awhile;  but  presently  the  old  In- 
dian said  to  him,  "  My  dear  companion,  thou 
hast  hitherto  encouraged  us — wilt  thou  now 
quite  give  up?  Remember  that  evil  days  are 
better  than  good  days;  for  when  we  suffer  much, 
we  do  not  sin;  and  sin  will  be  drove  out  of  us 
by  suffering;  but  good  days  cause  men  to  sin, 
and  God  cannot  extend  his  mercy  to  them;  but 
when  it  goeth  evil  with  us,  God  hath  compassion 
on  us." 

Samuel. — But  how  can  suffering  drive  sin 
out  of  us.  Mother?  That  is  a  popish  doctrine. 
The  Bible  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  the  pardon 
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of  our  sins  by  our  sufferings,  or  in  any  other 
way,  but  through  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

Mother. — You  are  right,  my  son.  But  I  sup- 
pose the  old  Indian  only  meant  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  do  well  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity. 
However,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  to  suppose  that 
their  sins  can  be  pardoned  in  consequence  of 
their  sufferings. 

Caroline.— D\A  Col.  Smith  die,  Mother? 

Mother. — No,  my  dear;  the  speech  of  the  old 
Indian  made  him  ashamed;  and  he  got  up  and 
went  on  as  well  as  he  could.  At  another  time, 
Col.  Smith  was  sent  to  make  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, after  there  had  been  some  difficulty  be- 
tween them  and  the  government.  After  every 
thing  was  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties, they  made  a  great  feast  for  him.  The  chief 
addressed  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  thank- 
fulness to  God.  He  then  began  to  sing  with 
awful  solemnity,  and  the  rest  united  their  voices 
with  his.  After  this,  he  broke  out  with  great 
earnestness,  in  prayer,  saying,  "  Thanks, 
thanks!  be  to  thee,  thou^reat  Lord  of  the  world, 
in  that  thou  hast  again  caused  the  sun  to  shine, 
and  hast  dispersed  the  dark  cloud.  The  In- 
dians are  thine." 

Samuel — These  stories  show  that  the  Indians 
have  some  proper  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God,  as  the  Great  Being,  who  directs  all  things 
with  infinite  wisdom. 

Mother.— Yqs\  but  Col.  Smith  relates  an- 
other, which  shows  this  in  a  still  more  striking 
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manner.     He  was  in  the  woods,  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  company  with  an  Indian  named 
Tontileaugo.     A  snow  fell,  and  after  it  came  a 
severe  frost,  which  made  such  a  crust  upon  the 
snow  that  they  could  not  walk  without  fright- 
ening away  the  deer.     Smith  hunted  two  days 
without  eating  any  thing,   and  returned  to  the 
camp  faint  and  weary.     Tontileaugo  asked  him 
if  he  was  hungry,  and  ordered  his  little  boy  to 
farincr  him  somethins;  to  eat.     He  brought  him 
a  kettle  of  soup,  made  from  the  bones  of  a  fox 
and  wild  cat,  which  the  ravens  had  picked.   Af- 
ter he  had  done  eating,  the  old  Indian  said  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  tell  him.     He 
had  waited  till  he  had  done  eating,  because  few 
men  are  in  a  right  humor  to  hear  good  talk 
when  they  are  very  hungry.     He  then  made  a 
speech  to  Smith,  saying,    "  Brother! — As  you 
have  lived  with  the  white  people,  you  have  not 
had  the  same  advantage  of  knowing  that  the 
Great  Being  above  feeds  his  people,  and  gives 
them  their  meat  in  due  season,  as  we  Indians 
have,  who  are  frequently  out  of  provisions,  and 
yet  are  wonderfully  supplied,  and  that  so  fre- 
quently, that  it  is  evidently  the  hand  of  the  great 
Owaneeyo,  (this  in  their  language  signifies  the 
Owner  and  Ruler  of  all  things,)  that  doeth  this. 
Whereas  the  white  people  have  large,  stocks  of 
tame  cattle  that  they  can  kill  when  they  please, 
and  also  their  barns  and  cribs  filled  with  grain, 
and  therefore  have  not  the  same  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  knowing  that  they  are  supported  by 
the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth.     Brother!  I  know 
that  you  are  now  afraid  that  we  shall  all  perish 
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with  hunger;  but  you  have  no  just  reason  to 
fear  this.  Brother!  I  have  been  young,  but  am 
now  old!  I  have  frequently  been  under  the  hke 
circumstances  that  we  now  are,  and  that,  some- 
time or  other,  in  almost  every  year  of  my  life; 
yet  I  have  hitherto  been  supported,  and  my  wan-ts 
suppliedjintimesof  need.  Brother!  Owaneeyo 
sometimes  suffers  us  to  be  in  want,  in  order. to 
teach  us  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  to  let 
us  know  that  we  are  to  love  and  serve  him;  f^id 
likewise  to  know  the  worth  of  the  favors  thiAt 
we  receive,  and  to  make  us  more  thankful. 
Brother!  be  assured  that  you  will  be  supplied 
with  food,  and  that  just  in  the  right  time;  but 
you  must  continue  diligent  in  the  use  of  means 
— go  to  sleep,  and  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
and  go  a  hunting — be  strong,  and  exert  yourself 
like  a  man,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  direct  your 

Eliza. — Why  that  was  a  very  sensible  speech. 
Mother.  If  people  would  always  think  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  every  thing,  as  this  Indian  did, 
I  think  they  would  be  much  more  contented. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear.  A  fretful,  discon- 
tented mind  is  very  sinful,  because  it  is  fretting 
against  God.  He  directs  even  the  least  of  our 
affairs  as  he  sees  best.  All  the  good  he  gives 
us  is  undeserved;  we  are  therefore  very.ungi'ate- 
ful  when  we  feel  dissatisned  with  any  of  his 
dealings  with  us.— The  next  morning  Smith  got 
up  very  earl/,  and  went  a  hunting.  After  he 
had  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  and  was  just 
giving  up  to  despair,  he  saw  a  company  of  buf- 
faloes,   and  killed  one  of  Ihem.      He  loaded 
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himself  with  the  beef,  and  returned  to  the  camp 
late  in  the  evening.  He  found  Tontileaugo  in 
good  spirits,  though  he  must  have  been  very 
hungry.  They  put  some  of  the  meat  on  to  boil; 
and  Smith  was  going  to  hurry  it  off  before  it 
was  well  cooked.  The  old  Indian  calmly  said, 
*'  let  it  be  done  enough,"  as  though  he  had  not 
been  hungry.  When  they  had  all  eaten  enough, 
he  made  a  speech  upon  the  necessity  and  plea- 
sur-i  of  receiving  our  daily  food  with  gratitude,- 
knowing  that  Gcd  is  tlie  Great  Giver.  After 
this,  they.started  to  go  "home.  On  the  vvay,  the 
old  Indian  made  a  sweat-house,  and  took  a  vio- 
lent sweating,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
singing  loud. 

Caroline — What  did  he  do  that  for,  Mother? 

Mother, — He  was  going  to  pray;  and  he  did 
this  to  purify  himself. 

Eliza, — O  how  blind,  to  suppose  that  he  could 
purify  himself  from  sin,  in  that  way! 

Mother, — Yes,  •  my  dear.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  blood  of  Christ  that  will  cleanse  from 
sin.  But'after  this,,  he  began  to  burn  tobacco' 
.and  pray. 

John.—W-h^i  did  he  burn  tobacco  for,  Mother? 

Mother. — He  burned  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
As  he  loved  it  more  than  any  thing  else,  he 
thought  he  could  not  make  a  more  acceptable 
sacrificr.  He  then  began  to  pray:  "  O,  Great 
Being!  1  'thank  thee  that  I  have  obta:ined'theuse 
of  my  legs  again— (he  had  been  ill  with  the 
rheumatism)  that  lam  now  alDle  to  walk  about, 
and  kill  turkeys,  &ic,  without  fPsaling  exquisite 
pain  and  misery.     I  knn,"  ♦'  ^€:,ou  art  a  hearer 

VOL.    II.  13     * 
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and  a  helper,  and  therefore  I  will  call  upon  thee. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! — grant  that  my  knees  and  an- 
kles may  be  right  well,  and  that  T  may  be  able 
not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run,  and  to'  jump  logs, 
as  I  did  last  fall.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  grant  that 
on  this  voyage  we  maj^  frequently  kill  bears, 
as  they  may  be  crossing  the  Sciota  and  San- 
dusky. Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  grant  that  rain  may 
come  to  raise  the  Ollentangy  about  two  or  three 
.  feet,  that  we  may.cross  in  safety  down  to  Sciota, 
without  danger  of  our  canoe  being  wrecked  on 
the  rocks.  And  now, -O,  Great  B^mg/  thou 
Imowest  how  matters  stand — thou  knowest  that 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  tobacco:  though  I  know 
not  when  I  may  get  any  more,  I  now  make  a 
present  of  the  last  I  have  unt®  Thee,  as  a  free 
burnt  offering;  therefore  I  e:\peG.t  thou  wilt  hear 
and  grant  these  requests,  and  1  thy  servant  will 
return  Thee  thanks  and  love  Thee  for  thy  gifts." 

Samuel, — But,  Mother,  I  do  n(5t  see  that  he 
expresses  any  sense  of  spiritual  wants  in:  this 
prayer.     He  only  prays  for  temporal  blessings. 

ilfof/ier.-^Yes,  the  Indians  have' vGFy  little 
sense  of  spiritual  things;  and  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  they  would  make  spiritual  prayer? 
However,  there  are  one  or  two  things  in  this 
prayer  which  Christians  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate. It  is  simple — -there  is  no  cold-hearted  for- 
mality^ about  it.  He  prayed  for  just  \yhat  he 
wanted  at  the  time.  This  is  generally  remarked 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Indians.  .  The  Osages  are 
remarkably  devout.  Gov.  Miller,  of  Arkansas, 
says  that,  when  he  was  among  them,  he  could 
hear  them  at  prayer  every  morning,  at  day- 
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break,  and  for  an  hour  after.  Mr.  Redfield,  a 
missionary  among  them,  says  in  his  journal, 
that  he  was  awaked  in  the  morning,  by  the  cries 
of  the  Osages  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  every  di- 
rection. He  walked  out  to  see  if  he  could  hear 
what  .they  said.  Their  prayers  appeared  to  be, 
that  they  might  triumph  over  their  enemies  in 
war.  He  was  told  that  they  always  pray  for 
what  concerns  them  most  at  the  time.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  our  prayers  were  always  the 
sincere  fexpressioa  of  the  desires  of  our  hearts, 
they  would  be  so  too.  Many  people  appear 
much  more  interested  in  their  worldly  affairs 
than  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom;  but 
they  have  got  so  much  in  the  habit  of  praying 
for  certain  spiritual  blessings,  that  they  do  so, 
even  when  the  bent  of  their  desires  is  after  the 
world. 

Kliza, — But  is  it  not  solemn  mockery  to  pray 
for  things  that  we  do  not  really  desire? 

Mother, — It  is  so;  and  such  prayer  must  be 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  ears  of  a  Holy  God. 
While  Tontileaiigo  was  praying,  Col.  Smith  was 
greatly  affected,  till  he  came  to  the  burning  of 
the  tobacco.  As  he  knew  that  the  old  Indian 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  filthy 'weed,  he  smiled 
when  he  saw  him  cast  it  into  the  fire.  The  In- 
dian saw  this,  and  was  displeased,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Brother!  1  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  hope  you  jvi'il  not  be  offend(id  when  1  tell 
you  of  your  faults.  You  know  th^it  ^yhen  you 
were  reading  your  books  in  town  I  would  not 
let  the  boys,  or  any  one,  disturb  you;  but  now, 
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wheii  I  was  praying,  I  saw  you  laughing,  I 
do  not  think  that  you  look  upon  praying  as  a 
foolis.h  thing.  1  believe  you  pray  yourself.  But 
perhaps  you  may  think  my  mode  or  mannei*  of 
praying  foolish.  .If  so,  you  ought  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  instruct  me,  and  fiot  make  spgrt  of 
sacred  things." 

Samuel. — I  think  Col.  Smith  must  have  felt 
ashamed  when  he  heard  this  reproof.  1' never 
could  see  Iiow  any  one  could  think  of  making 
sport  of  sacred  things.  When  we  see  people  iii 
error,  we  ought  to  feel  for  them,  arid  try  to 
teach  them  the  truth.  But  to  laugh  at  them 
shows  both  a  want  of  feeling  and  a  want  of 
breeding. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  son.  But  Col.  Smith  con- 
fessed his  fault.  The  Indian  then  handed  him 
his  pipe,  in  token  of  friendship;  and  Smith  then 
told  him  something  about  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation with  an  offended  God,  as  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  Tontileaugo  said  that  he  liked  that 
story  better  than  the  one  told  by  the  Catholic 
priests,  which  he  had  heard.  But  he  said  he 
was  too  old  now  to  begin  to  learn  a  new  religion. 
He  would  continue  to  worship  God  in  the  way 
he  had  been  taught;  and  if  future  happiness  was 
to  be  had  in  that  way,  he  thought  he  should  ob- 
tain it.  But  if  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  Great  Spirit  to  accept  of  him  in  his  own 
way  of  worship,  he  hoped  he  would  accept  him 
in  the  way  Col.  Smith  had  mentioned;  or  in 
some  other  way,  though  he  might  now  be  ig- 
norant of  the   channel   through    which   favor 
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might  be  conveyed.  He  believed  that  God  would 
hear  and  help  every  one  who  sincerely  waited 
on  him. 

Eliza. — Mother,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  de- 
votion and  the  sincerity  of  this  old  Indian. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear;  his  devotional  feel- 
ings, the  spirit  he  manifested  in  trouble,  and  his 
sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  shame  many 
professors  of  religion.  Whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  God  to  accept  his  services, 
through  the  mxrits  of  Christ,  in  his  state  of  ig- 
norance, I  cannot  tell.  The  examples  of  Indian 
piety,  which  I  have  related,  are  all  interesting. 
And  from  them  we  may  learn  one  great  fact: — 
that  the  consciences,  even  of  the  heathen,  tell 
them  that  they  are  sinners;  and  that  they  have 
need  of  some  way  of  reconciliation  with  an  of- 
fended God.  But  I  have  another  story,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  to  relate;  which  shows  to  what 
horrid  rites  this  sense  of  sin,  unaccompanied  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  will  lead  men  to  re- 
sort, in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 

John. — -O,  Mother,  do  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mother.. — Mr-  Catlin  gives  a  description  of  a 
religious  ceremony  which  he  witnessed  in  one 
of  the  Mandan  villages.  This  is  observed  re 
gularly,  bv  some  tribes,  once  a  year  or  oftener. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  by  doing  venance  for  the  sins  of 
the  pas!  season. 

Caroline. — Are  they  Catholics,  Mother?  I 
never  heard  of  any  body  but  Catholics  that  do 
penance. 

Mother. — No,  mv  dear;  doing  penajice  is  not 
18* 
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confined  to  the  Catholics.  It  is  practised  by 
the  Hindoos  quite  as  much  as  by  the  Papists. 
And  we  find  that,  whenever  men  are  ignorant 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  where  they 
have  mistaken  its  true  nature,  they  ahiiost  al- 
ways resort  to  penance  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
their  sins. 

John. — What  is  penance,  Mother? 

Mother. — It  is  when  people  punish  them- 
selves, or  submit  to  punishment,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  make  satisfaction  for  their  sins.  You 
will  find  it  described  in  full,  in  the  Great  Apos- 
tacy,  a  book  which  you  will  find  in  the  Sabbath 
School  Library.* 

Caroline. — O,  Mother^  do  tell  us  the  story. 

Mother. — Well;  this  ceremony  seenied  to  be 
some  way  connected  with  the  commemoration 
of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  In 
the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  large  circle,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  across,  which  is  kept 
for  all  public  ceremonies.  One  of  the  lodges, 
or  wigwams,  fronting  this  circle,  is  called  the 
medicine  lodge.  It  is  seventy-five  feet  across. 
They  never  open  it  except  for  some  of  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  or  medicine,  as  they  call 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the 
beginning  of  the  ceremonies  of  penance,  a  man 
appears  on  the  prairies,  at  a  distance,  painted 
red,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  wolf-skins,  with 
a  head  dress  of  two  raven  skins,  and  a  great 
pipe  in  his  hand.  He  is  called  the  first,  or  only 
man.     He  slowly  approaches,  and  enters  the 

*  See  Great  ApQstacy,  p.  144. 
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village  with  a  great  deal  of  parade,  as  if  he  had 
just  arrived  from  the  west.  Immediately  the 
medicine  lodge  is  thrown  open.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  branches  of  green  willow,  and 
perfumed  with  the  most  fragrant  herbs  which 
can  be  collected.  In  several  parts  of  it  are 
placed  a  curious  display  of  buffalo  and  human 
skulls.  While  this  preparation  is  making,  the 
strange  man  goes  to  every  lodge  in  the  village, 
and  demands  from  every  one  a  knife,  or  some 
other  edged  tool.  These  articles  are  kept  in 
the  medicine  lodge  till  the  ceremonies  are  over, 
and  then  sacrificed  by  throwing  them  into  the 
water;  for,  he  says,  "  with  these  things  the 
great  canoe  (or  the  ark,)  was  built."  At  sun- 
rise the  next  morning,  the  first  man,  as  he  is 
called,  opens  the  medicine  lodge,  and  goes  in. 
He  is  followed  by  a  number  of  young  men,  who 
are  to  do  penance  by  torturing  themselves. 
They  are  almost  naked,  and  their  bodies  are 
painted  with  clay;  some  yellow,  some  white, 
and  some  red.  Ihey  bring  with  them,  every 
one  his  arms  and  medicine,  or  charm..  Their 
arms  consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  a  kind  of 
shield,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  arrovv-s  of 
their  enemies,  and  a  lance.  Their  medicines 
are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  or  birds,  dried, 
stufl'ed,  and  ornamented  in  various  ways.  These 
are  hung  up  over  the  heads  of  their  owners, 
who  lie  at  equal  distances  around  the  sides  of 
the  lodge.  Soon  after  the  conductor  of  the 
ceremonies  comes  in.  He  has  his  body  painted 
yellow,  a  leather  apron  or  girdle  tied  round 
him,  and  a  cap  of  white  buftalo  skin  upon  his 
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head.  The  Jirst  man  gives  him  the  great  pipe, 
leaves  the  lodge  immediately,  and  goes  back  to 
the  west.  And  he  is  not  seen  again  till  the  next 
year's  celebration.  The  man  that  has  the  pipe 
is  now  considered  the  greatest  medicine  man  in 
the  village.  He  takes  charge  of  the  lodge,  and 
remains  in  it  four  days  and  four  nights  without 
eatincT  or  drinking.  All  this  time  he  cries  and 
wails  most  hideously.  The  young  men  who 
are  going  to  do  penance  are  under  his  care. 
He  guards  them  strictly,  not  allowing  them  to 
leave  the  lodge,  or  eat  or  drink  any  thing.  Jn 
front  of  the  medicine  lodge  is  a  kind  of  curb, 
six  feet  across,  and  ten  feet  high.  This  is  in- 
tended to  represent  Noah's  ark;  or,  as  they  call 
it,  the  great  canoe.  Around  this  a  great  many 
dances  are  performed,  and  curious  songs  sung, 
during  the  three  first  days.  On  the  first  day, 
they  dance  four  times;  on  the  second,  eight;  on 
the  third,  twelve;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  sixteen 
times.  In  these  dances  there  are  eight  men, 
naked,  their  bodies  painted  black,  and  a  buffalo 
skin,  with  the  horns  on,  thrown  over  them,  and 
a  wreath  of  willows  in  each  hand.  These  per- 
form the  buffalo  dance,  on  all  fours.  Then 
come  two  men,  painted  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  skin  of  the  grisly  bear  thrown  over  them, 
to  represent  that  animal.  There  are  also  two 
naked  boys,  with  their  bodies  and  faces  painted 
black,  and  spotted  with  white,  representing  the 
sky;  and  two  naked  boys,  with  red  faces,  and 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  up  and  down,  repre- 
senting ghosts.  Two  men  also  represent  the 
bald  caojle,  being;  naked,  their  bodies  black,  and 
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heads  white.  There  'are  also  a  great  number 
of  boys,  with  their  bodies  pahited  yellow,  called 
antelopes;  and  four  aged  men,-  with  sacks  of 
water,  on  which  they  beat  with  sticks,  as  on  a 
drum.  These  sacksare  made  of  buffalo  skin's, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tortoise.  Each  contains 
several  gallons  .of  water,  which  has  been  kept 
in  them  as  long  as  the  oldest  of  them  can  re- 
member;- and  they  hold  it  in  such  veneration, 
that  they  dare  not  change  it.  .  Two  men,  with 
a  rattle  in  each  hand,  which  they  shake  violently 
as  they  sing,  make  all  the  rest  of  the  music  for 
these  strange  dances.  On  the  third  day,  while 
these  dances  are  going  on,  the  village  is  thrown 
into  great  commotion.  A  man  is  seen  running 
about  the  prairie,  as  if  in  great  trouble.  His 
body  is  entirely  naked,  and  painted  black.  His 
face  is  frightfully  painted  with,  red  and  white. 
In  his  hand  is  a  long.rjod,  painted  white.  He  is 
called  the  Evil  Spirit.  He  enters  the  village, 
and  runs  through  every  part  of  it,  as  if  in  gr^at 
distress.  He  runs  into  the  lodges,  and  out  again, 
as  if  determined  to  do  some  mischief.  T|ie 
women  may  now  be  seen  running  about,  and 
screaming  for  protection.  But  the  master  of 
ceremonies  often  drives  him  .back,  with  his  great 
medicine  pipe.  At  last  his  rod  is  taken  from 
him,  so  that  he  can  do  no  more  mischief.  But 
on  the  fourth  day  is  to  be  seen  the  most  mourn- 
ful part  of  the  picture.  The  young 'men  who 
are  doing  penance  are  now  exhausted  with  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  nt)t  having  eaten  or  drank  any 
thing  for  four  days  and  nights.  But  that  i§  not 
enough.     One  of  them  now  walks  to  the  centre 
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of  the  lodge,  and  kneels'  down,  with  his  head 
inclining  downwards.  Some  persons,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,- take  up,  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  skin  and 
flesh  on  each  shoulder,  and  force  a  large  dull 
knife  through  it.  Through  these  wounds  are 
put. splints  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand;  and  to 
these  are  tied  a  couple  of  cords,,  which  are  fas- 
tened to  the  top  of  the  lodge.  By  these  Cords 
he  is  drawn  up  till  his  feet  are  nearly  raised 
from  the  ground.  In  the  same  way,  splints'are 
put  through  the  arms  below  the  shoulder,  below 
the  elbow,  on, the  thighs,  and  below  the  knees; 
and  upon  these  are  hung  his  bow  and  arrow,  his 
shield,  lance,  medicine  bagSj  and  several  heads 
and  horns  of  buffaloes.  -He  is  now  gradually 
raised  by  the  cords,  with  these  weights  hanging 
upon  him,  till  his  feet  are  six  or  seven  teet  above 
the  ground.  In  this  condition,  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  hands  and  feet,  he  hangs,  in 
thq  most  dreadful  agony,  praying  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  with  the  most  pitiful  groans  and  cries,  to 
spare  his  life,  forgive  his  sins,  make  him  suc- 
cessful in  battle,  and  give  him  plenty  of  buffalo 
to  eat.  » 

Eliza. — 0,  Mother,  what  notions  must  th(*y 
have  of  God,  to  think  he  would  be  pleased  with 
such  things! 

Mother. — This  arises,  as  I  said  before,  from 
their  senSe  of  sin,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
■way  in  which  God  can  be  just,  and  pardon  sin. 
They  justly  connect  sin  and  sofTeririg  together; 
but  foolishly  suppose  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God  by  inflicting  suffering  upon  them- 
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selves. — As  soon  as  this  operation  is  finis Jied 
upon  one,  the  same  is  performed  with  all  the 
rest.  In  this  dreadful  condition  they  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  till  all  signs  of  life  are  gone. 
They  are  then  dropped  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  left  to  get  up  as  they  can.  As  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  rise,  they  go  to  another  part  of  the 
lodge,  Tan<3  sacrifice  two  or  three  fingers,  by  lay- 
ing them  on  the  skull  of  a  baffalo's  head^  to  be 
cut  off  with  a  hatchet.  The^"  are  then  led  out 
in  front  of  the  lodge,  with,  all  their  weigljts 
.hanging  to  them.  Around  their  ark  may  now 
be  seen  a  hundred  or  more  young  men,  with 
their  bodies  painted  v/ith  all  manner  of  colors 
and  forms,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
These  commence  running,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed,  round  the  ark,  uniting  their  voices 
•in  the  .most  piercing  yells  of  lamentation.  Out- 
side of  this  circle,  each  of  the  penitents  is  led 
by  a  stout  man,  by  a  leather  string,  tied  round 
his  v/rist.  These  men  run  round'  with  them 
with  all  possible  violence,  •■  untihthe  young  men 
sink"  down  from  wegikiiess  arid  fatigue.-  They 
are  tji^n  /Iragged  along,  till  all  appearance  of 
life  is  gone.  *• 

Samuel. — Indeed,  Mother,  that  is  v/orse  than 
the  hook-swinging  of  the  Hindoos.' 

Caroline, — :Do  they  die,  PvJother? 

Mother.— ^\  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them 
die  or  not.  ,  They  ar.e  left  to  recover  their 
senses,  and  get  home,  without  .any  help  from 
their  friends.  But  while  lying  in  this  condition, 
many  fine  presents  of  robes,  guns,  and  horses- 
are  brought,  and  placed  by  them.    Their  squaws 
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are  very  eageir  to  carry  off  the  presents;  but 
they  pay  no  efttention  to  the  sufferings  of  their 
husbands. 

Eliza.— Of  Mother,  how  true  it  is  that  the 
"  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habi- 
tations of  cruelty."  The  wives  of  these  men 
must  be  very  unfeeling,  .to  care  fhore  for  the 
presents  th^n  for  the  situation  of  their  husbands. 

Mother. — Yes;  but  it  is  their  religion  that 
makes  them  so.  tThey  suppose  that  the  cerfe- 
monies  I  have  been  describing  are  a<3ceptable  to 
God;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  al: 
lowed  to  show  any  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  their  husbands.  Superstition  will  reconcile 
people  to  almost  any  degree  of  suffering. 

Caroline.— O,  Mother,  how  I  wish  the  poor 
Indians  knew  about  Jesus!  Then  they  v/duld 
not, think  of  tormenting  themselves  so  for  their 
sin's.  ■     ' 

Mother. — ^Yes,;  my  dear;  and  how  thankful 
we  ought  to  be  that  our  minds  are  .not  held  in 
such  cruel  bondage.  •  We  can  go  to  Jesus  for 
the  pardon  of  our  sins;^  a.nd  he  will  give  us 
peace,  light,  and  coiiifort  in  our  soyls.,  .Hovjl 
much,  then,  ought  we  to  feel  fof  the  poor  In>' 
dians,  who  are  groping  in  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism:  and  we  ought  not  only  to  feel  for 
them,  but  to  send  them  the  Gospel.  . 
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PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


Eliza. — Mother,  is  it  known  from  what  coun- 
try tne  Indians  came? 

Mother. — It  is  not  certainly  known,  my  dear. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that,  because 
they  have  no  written  language,  and  of  course 
no  history.  But  from  their  traditions,  and  from 
many*  other  things,  we  can  form  an  opinion 
about  their  origin,  supported  by  a  degree  of 
evidence,  amounting  at  least  to  a  strong  proba- 
bility. It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  subject,  that  this  country  has  been, 
since  the  flood,  inhabited  by  three  distinct  races 
of  men.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
civilized  people. 

John. — How  does  any  body  know  who  lived 
in  X\  s  country  before  the  Indians  came? 

Mother. — There  are  many  marks  of  civiliza- 
tion, altogether  superior  to  any  thing  that  has 
been  known  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  vessels  and  tools,  have 
been  dug  up  deep  in  the  earth,  being  covered 
with  trees  of  hundreds  of  years'  growth.  In 
digging  the  canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
at  Louisville,  a  brick  hearth  was  dug  up  from  a 
great  depth  in  the  earth.     It  was  made  of  bricks 
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of  a  larger  size  than  those  in  use  among  us. 
It  was  evident  that  this  had  been,  many  hundred 
years  ago,  connected  with  a  house  built  and  in- 
habited by  civilized  people.  I  have  lately  read, 
also,  of  the  digging  up  of  a  town,  in  one  of 
the  southern  states,  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  in  which  were  found  a  number  of  vessels, 
and  other  marks  of  civilization.'  In  every  part 
of  the  country,  too,  there  are  remains  of  an- 
cient fortifications,  and  mounds  where  the  dead 
have  been  buried.  But  a'  second  class  of  these 
ancient  remains  indicate  a  state  of  society  less 
savage  than  the  present  state  of  the  Indians, 
and  yet  less  civilized  than  the  first  mentioned. 
However,  as  these  are  matters  of  curiosity  ra- 
ther than  of  real  importance,  I  shall  not  relate 
any  further  particulars. 

Caroline. — But,  Mother,  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  where  the  Indians  came  from. 

Mother. — You  may  take  your  maps,  my  dear 
children,  and  examine  the  north  east  corner  of 
Asia,  and  the  north  west  of  America. 

Caroline. — Why,  they  are  almost  joined  to. 
gether,  Mother. 

^/i;:a.— They  are  separated  by  Bhering's 
Strait. 

Mother. — Yes.  It  is  only  about  thirty-nine 
miles  across  the  sea  at  this  place;  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  two  continents  were  once  joined  to- 
gether. The  sea  at  that  place  is  full  of  rocky 
islands;  and  there  are  marks  of  great  convul- 
sions, as  though  the  land  had  been  separated  by 
earthquakes.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  people  to  cross  there 
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without  ships.  The  straits  might  be  crossed  iti 
canoes,  by  sailing  from  one  island  to  another. 
But  for  many  months  in  the  year  the  sea  is 
frozen  over,  so  that  it  may  be  crossed  by  men 
and  beasts.  That  the  natives  do  cross  the 
straits  is  evident,  from  some  singular  facts  re- 
lated by  the  Catholic  missionaries.  A  Mr. 
Grillon  labored  some  time  as  a  missionary  in 
Canada;  after  which  he  returned  to  France,  and 
went  to  China.  As  he  was  travelling  through 
Tartary  he  met  a  woman  of  the  Huron  tribe  of 
Indians,  that  he  had  formerly  knov/n  in  Canada. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  been  taken  in  war, 
and  conducted  from  one  nation  to  another,  till 
she  came  to  the  place  where  she  then  was. 
Another  missionary  saw  a  woman  in  Florida, 
and  afterwards  in  China.  She  told  him  that 
she  had  been  taken  in  war,  and  given  to  some 
Indians  of  a  distant  country.  These  gave  her 
to  another  nation;  and  in  this  way  she  had 
passed  from  country  to  country,  till  at  last  she 
found  herself  in  Tartary.  On  the  way  she  had 
travelled  through  a  country  that  was  exceed- 
ingly cold.  She  married  a  Tartar,  and  with 
him  passed  into  China.  It  is  probable,  and  in- 
deed I  may  say  almost  certain,  that  the  present 
race  of  Indians  originally  came  from  the  north 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  There  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  their  manners  and  customs 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka  and 
Siberia;  and  many  of  their  traditions  favor  the 
-opinion.  They  generally  have  a  tradition  that 
their  forefathers  came  from  a  far  distant  coun- 
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try,  by  way  of  the  west.  The  southern  In- 
dians believe  that  their  ancestors  lived  beyond 
a  great  river;  that  nine  parts  of  their  nation 
out  of  ten  passed  over  the  river,  but  the  rest 
staid  behind.  The  Indians  also  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  book  which  ihe  white  people  have, 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  Bible,  was  once  theirsj 
that  while  they  had  it  they  prospered  greatly; 
but  that  the  white  people  bought  it  of  them,  and 
learned  many  things  from  it;  while  the  Indians 
lost  their  credit,  offended  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  the  neighboring  nations; 
but  that  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on  them,  and 
directed  them  to  this  country;  that  on  their  way 
they  came  to  a  great  river,  which  they  could 
not  pass,  when  God  dried  up  the  water,  so  that 
they  passed  over  on  dry  land. 

Samuel. — Why,  Mother,  that  seems  to  be  a 
tradition  of  the  Israelites  passing  the  Red  Sea. 

Mother. — It  would  more  probably  appear  to 
be  a  confusion  of  that  event  with  the  crossing 
of  Bhering's  Strait.  They  say,  also,  that  their 
forefathers  possessed  an  extraordinary  divine 
spirit,  by  which  they  foretold  future  events,  and 
worked  miracles,  which  was  given  them  upon 
condition  of  obedience;  but  that,  for  a  longtime, 
they  had  lost  this.  This  looks  like  a  confused 
notion  of  the  miraculous  presence  of  God  among 
the  Israelites,  which  was  lost  by  their  disobedi- 
ence. The  north  western  Indians  have  a  tra- 
dition that  they  originally  came  from  another 
country;  that  they  had  crossed  a  great  laJce, 
which  was  narrow,  shallow ,  and  full  of  islands. 
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where  they  had  suffered  great  hardships;  and 
that  at  the  place  where  they  first  landed  the 
ground  was  covered  with  copper.  The  islands 
in  thp  sea  which  separates  Karatchatka  from  the 
north  west  coast  of  America  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  almost  a  continued  chain  between  the 
two  continenls. .  One, of  these  is  called  Copper 
Island,  because  its  shores  are  covered  with  vast 
quantities  of  copper,  which  is  washed  up  by  the 
sea.  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
tradition,  make  the  truth  of  it  almost  certain. 

Eliza. — After  all.  Mother,  how  can  you  ac- 
count for  the  Indians  being  so  much  like  the 
Israelites? 

Mother. — Many  people,  and  some  learned 
writers,  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  descend- 
ents  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  car- 
ried captive  by  the  Assyrians,  as  you  will  find 
related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  2  Kings. 

Samuel. — But  how  do  they  suppose  thp  ten  . 
tribes  could  get  to  this  country,  so  far  from  the 
land  of  Palestine? 

Mother. — They  were  carried  captive  by  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  placed  in  a  mountainous 
country,  somewhere,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  north 
of  Persia.  As  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  it 
would  be  easy  and  natural  for  these  Israelites  to 
wander  across  these  regions,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  even  to  pass  the  straits,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  And,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  is  the  fact,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  re- 
tain more  of  their  national  character  than  we 
14* 
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have  found  to  exist  among  the  North  American 
Indians.  However,  I  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide this  question.  It  is  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  certainly  know^n;  nor  is  it  important  that  it 
should  be  decided.  But,  as  the  children  of  Is- 
rael are  scattered  abroad  among  all  nations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  many  of  them  have  found 
their  way  into  the  northern  parts  of  Asia. 
Many  of  their  manners  and  customs,  therefore, 
may  have  been  adopted  by  the  wandering  tribes 
of  those  regions.  And  as  it  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  Indians  originally  came 
from  that  country,  this  may  account  for  the 
many  striking  resemblances  of  Jewish  customs 
which  we  have  found  to  exist  among  the  Indians. 
But  whether  any  of  these  suppositions  are  just 
or  not,  there  is  something  exceedingly  interest- 
ing about  these  people,  calculated  to  call  forth 
our  sympathies,  and  lead  us  to  send  them  the 
.Gospel.  '^ 

John. — Mother,  can't  we  do  something  for 
the  poor  Indians? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear  j  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  you  can  help  them  There  are  some 
missionaries  among  them  now,  and  more  will 
be  sent.  There  are  some  schools  among  them; 
but  not  half  so  many  as  there  ought  to  be. 
Some  books  are  printed  in  their  language;  but 
very  few  are  able  to  get  them.  Now  every 
penny  that  you  will  save  may  help  to  send  them 
missionaries  and  teachers,  and  to  print  them 
books. 

Caroline. — O,  Mother,  I'll  save  all  my  pen- 
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nies,  to  give  the  poor  Indian  children  a  chance 
to  learn  to  read. 

Eliza. — Well,  Mother,  I  think  we  might  save 
a  great  deal  that  we  pay  for  things  that  we  do 
not  really  need,  and  still  be  much  better  off*  than 
the  Indians.  Here's  my  gold  finger  ring,  and 
my  jewels,  that  father  bought  for  me  on  my 
last  birth-day.  I  will  not  wear  them  while  the 
poor  Indians  are  dying  without  the  Gospel,  and 
while  their  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
And  I'll  put  off  all  my  finery,  if  father  will 
give  what  it  costs  every  year  for  the  Indians. 

Samuel. — And  here  is  my  bosom  pin.  That 
shall  be  sold,  and  the  money  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  Indians. 

Mother. — Well,  I  think,  if  we  examine  the 
matter  seriously,  we  shall  find  that  we  spend 
money  for  a  great  many  things  that  we  do  not 
need;  and  while  the  heathen  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 
Your  father  had  not  thought  much  about  these 
things  when  he  purchased  the  jewels  for  Eliza 
and  Samuel.  He  will  never  buy  any  more 
je\vels  for  his  children.  We  were  talking  about 
it  the  other  .day,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
you  might  be  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of 
wearing  them,  and  give  them  up.  And  w^e  are 
thinking  seriously  of  selling  our  costly  mirrors, 
and  mantel  ornaments,  and  other  unnecessary 
furniture,  and  giving  the  money  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

Samuel. — Well,  father  was  talking  about 
buying  me  a  new  suit  of  clothes  before  I  go  to 
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college;  but  I  think  I  can  do  very  well  without 
it  this  year.  My  old  clothes  are  good  enough 
for  the  present.  I  would  rather  give  the  money 
to  support  schools  among  the  Indians. 

Eliza. — And  I'll  give  up  my  new  bonnet. 
My  oM  one  is  good  enough  for  this  year. 

Caroline. — And  I'll  give  up  my  new  frock; 
and  then  I'll  have  a  great  many  more  clothes 
than  the  poor  Indian  girls. 

John. — I  have  been  saving  my  pennies  a 
great  v/hile,  to  buy  a  whistle,  and  a  top,  and 
some  marbles;  but  I'll  give  it  all  to  teach  the 
little  Indians  how  to  read,  and  save  them  from 
from  being  huskanawed;  and  I'll  give  as  much 
more  as  I  can  get. 

Mother. — Well,  my  dear  children,  we  must 
first  give  our  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  then 
feel  that  every  thing  we  have  is  his.  "  We  are 
not  our  own:  we  are  bought  with  a  price."  And 
if  we  ourselves  are  not  our  own,  we  have  no- 
thing that  is.  We,  and  all  we  have,  are  the 
Lord's.  We  must  therefore  always  feel  that 
we  have  no  right  to  spend  money  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  ourselves.  Whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or.  whatsoever  we  do,  we  must  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
think  of  purchasing  any  thing  that  our  necessi- 
ties do  not  require,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whe- 
ther in  doing  so  we  shall  glorify  God  more  than 
we  could  by  giving  the  money  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  destitute.  If  we  make  this  the  great 
question  in  all  we  do,  and  seek  direction  of  God 
by  prayer,  we  shall  not  be  very  likely  to  do 
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wrong.  So  now,  as  this  is  our  last  conversa- 
tion about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  In- 
dians,  we  will  all  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
them. 
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